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PRESIDENT WILSON’S EFFORTS: GENERAL PALITZIN 





URGING RUSSIAN SOLDIERS TO CONTINUE THE WAR. 








PEACE-TERMS WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 


N ANTIDOTE to the poison of German intrigue in 
America as well as in Russia was supplied by President 

Wilson when he explained to the Russian people the 
war-aims of the United States. For the President’s note, while 
addrest to Russia’s Provisional Government, is really meant, 
as our papers point out, for the Russian, and indirectly the 
American, people. Not only is it a warning to the Russians to 
avoid the fatal error of deserting the Allies, remarks the Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times, “‘but it is also a warning to pro-German 
neutrals and to pro-Germans in this country.” It is a direct 
answer, another paper affirms, to the arguments of the German 
intriguers for a separate peace with Russia. If it is not the hope 
of the world that the spirit informing this document shall be 
the spirit of all international relations, exclaims the Milwaukee 
Journal, ‘“‘then there is no hope left to the world.”” And the 
Atlanta Constitution declares that “‘the man who would not 
fight for such principles as President Wilson here enunciates 
and the cause which he here makes so plain is not worthy to be 
known as an American citizen.”’” ‘‘Our Government,” notes 
the New York Tribune, ‘‘now stands squarely with France, 
Great Britain, and Italy in refusing to bargain away its freedom 


of action by subscribing to peace generalizations of German 
origin, constructed to serve German interests.”” And at the 
same time, remarks the New York World, this message to the 
new Russia ‘‘again emphasizes the sinister fact that among 
all-the belligerents Germany alone has no terms of peace which 
will bear the light of publicity.”” For, as the same paper reminds 
us, “‘since the Chancellor made his proposals for a conference 
in December all efforts to induce the German Government to 
define the conditions or the general principles of an acceptable 
peace have been unsuccessful.” 

President Wilson’s note defining the peace-terms for which 
we are fighting is an answer to Russia’s announcement of a 
It was delivered to 


’ 


policy of ‘‘no annexation, no indemnities.’ 
the Provisional Government on May 26, but was not made 
public until June 9. Calling attention to the German Govern- 
ment’s “intrigue against the peace and liberty of the world,” the 
President declares that ‘‘ the day has come to conquer or submit,”’ 
and that ‘‘if the forces of autocracy can divide us, they will 
overcome us.” He again assures Russia that the United States 
is fighting “for the liberation of peoples everywhere from the 
He repudiates the idea of a 
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aggressions of autocratic force. 
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peace based on a return to the conditions that existed before the 
war, and he accepts the idea of ‘‘no annexations, no indemnities” 
only with the very important reservations implied in the follow- 
ing statement of the principle that must govern the necessary 
readjustments after the war: 




















WHY ACCEPT A NEW ONE? 
—kKirby in the New York World. 


‘‘No people must be forced under sovereignty under which it 
does not wish to live. 

“‘No territory must change hands except for the purpose of 
securing those who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty. 

“No indemnities must be insisted on except those that con- 
stitute payment for manifest wrongs done. 

“‘No readjustments of power must be made except such as will 
tend to secure the future peace of the world and the future wel- 
fare and happiness of its peoples.” 


Then, in a passage unmasking the real purpose behind recent 
manifestations of liberal ‘sentiment on the part of the German 
autocracy, he says: 

“The war has begun to go against Germany, and in their 
desperate desire to escape the inevitable ultimate defeat, those 
who are in authority in Germany are using every possible in- 
strumentality, are making use even of the influenee of groups 
and parties among their own subjects to whom they have never 
been just or fair or even tolerant, to promote a propaganda on 
both sides of the sea which will preserve for them their influence 
at home and their power abroad, to the undoing of the very men 
they are using. 

“‘The position of America in this war is so clearly avowed that 
no man can be excused for mistaking it. She seeks no ma- 
terial profit or aggrandizement of any kind. She is fighting for 
no advantage or selfish object of her own, but for the liberation 
of peoples everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic force: 
The ruling ciasses in Germany have begun of late to profess a like 
liberality and justice of purpose, but only to preserve the power 
they have set up in Germany and the selfish advantages which 
they have wrongly gained for themselves and their private proj- 
ects of power all the way from Berlin to Bagdad and beyond. 
Government after Government has, by their influence, without 
open conquest of its territory, been linked together in a net of 
intrigue directed against nothing less than the peace and liberty 
of the world. The meshes of that intrigue must be broken, but 
cannot be broken unless wrongs already done are undone; and 
adequate measures must be taken to prevent it from ever again 
being rewoven or repaired.” 


Against the efforts of the German Government to obtain 
pledges that the conflict will end in the restoration of conditions 
before the war he utters the following warning: 


“Tt was the status quo ante out of which this iniquitous war 
issued forth, the power of the Imperial German Government 
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within the Empire and its wide-spread domination and influence 
outside of that Empire. That status must be altered in such 
fashion as to prevent any such hideous thing from ever happening 


again. 
‘‘We are fighting for the liberty, the self-government, and the 
undictated development of all peoples, and every feature of 
the settlement that concludes this war must be conceived and 
executed for that purpose. 
“Wrongs must first be righted and then adequate safeguards 


- must be created to prevent their being committed again. 


‘‘We ought not to consider remedies merely because they have 
a pleasing and sonorous sound. Practical questions can be 
settled only by practical means. Phrases will not accomplish 
the result. Effective readjustments will; and whatever read- 
justments are necessary must be made.” 


“*And then,’ he concludes, 


“the free peoples of the world must draw together in some 
common covenant, some genuine and practical cooperation, that 
will in effect combine their force to secure peace and justice in 
the dealings of nations with one another. The brotherhood of 
mankind must no longer be a fair but empty phrase; it must be 
given a structure of force and reality. ...... ‘ 

‘*For these things we can afford to pour out blood and treasure. 
For these are the things we have always profest to desire, and 
unless we pour out blood and treasure now and succeed, we may 
never be able to unite or show conquering force again in the great 
eause of human liberty. The day has come to conquer or 
submit.” 

A few days later, addressing a Flag day gathering in Wash- 
ington, President Wilson added another chapter to his crushing 
statement of the case against the German Government. After 
reviewing the conspiracies and’ seditious plots hatched in our 
very capital, the attempt to embroil us with Japan and Mexico, 
the murder of our citizens who “‘ ventured to approach the coast 
of Europe,” and the efforts to corrupt our own people, he ex- 
claimed: 


‘‘What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was denied 
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SOME JOB! 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


us, and not of our own choice. This flag under which we serve 
would have been dishonored had we withheld our hand.” 


The German people, he again reminds us, are not really our 
enemies, but ‘‘are themselves in the grip of the same sinister 
power that has now at last stretched its ugly talons out and 
drawn. blood from us.’”’ Germany’s military masters, he points 
out, have been scheming and working for many years “‘to throw 
a broad belt of German military power and political control 
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across the very center of Europe and beyond the Mediterranean 
into the heart of Asia.’’ And, he adds, ‘‘they have actually 
carried the greater part of that. amazing plan into execution,” 
until “‘the so-called Central Powers are in fact but a single 
power,” and ‘from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net is 
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““HERE’S A SCRAP OF PAPER YOU WON'T TEAR UP IN A HURRY.” 
. —Webster in the New York Globe. 


spread.’ In this situation, he continues, we have the key to 
Germany’s ‘‘new intrigue, the intrigue for peace.’’ Its armies 
pushed far into enemy territory, ‘‘it can not go further; it dare 
not go back. It wishes to close its bargain before it is too late.” 
Indeed— 


“The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding 
see very clearly to what point fate has brought them. If they 
fall back or are foreed back an inch their power both abroad 
and at home will fall to pieces like a house of cards. It is their 
power at home they are thinkmg about now more than their 
power abroad. . . . If they fail, their people will thrust them 
aside; a government accountable to the people themselves will 
be set up in Germany as it has been in England, in the United 
States, in France, and in all the great countries of the modern 
time except Germany. If they succeed they are safe and 
Germany and the world are undone; if they fail Germany is 
saved and the world will be at peace. If they succeed America 
will fall within the menace. We and all the rest of the world 
must remain armed, as they will remain, and must make ready 
for the next step in their aggression; if they fail the world may 
unite for peace and Germany may be of the union.” 


The directors of this German peace-intrigue, he explains, 
‘aim to deceive all those throughout the world who stand for 
the rights of peoples and the self-government of nations,’’ and 
to. this end ‘‘they are using men, in Germany and without, as 
their spokesmen whom they have hitherto despised and opprest, 
using them for their own destruction—Socialists, the leaders of 
labor, the thinkers they have hitherto sought to silence.’’ In 
fact, Germany ‘“‘has many spokesmen here, in places high and 
low’”’— 

“They have learned discretion. They keep within the law. 
It is opinion they utter now, not sedition. They proclaim the 
liberal purposes of their masters; declare this a foreign war 
which can touch America with no danger to either her lands or 
her institutions; set England at the center of the stage and talk 
of her ambition to assert economic dominion throughout the 
world; appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation in the poli- 
tics of the nations, and seek to undermine the Government with 
false professions of loyalty to its principles. 

‘‘But they will make no headway. The false betray them- 
selves always in every accent. It is only friends and partizans 
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of the German Government whom we have already identified 
who utter these thinly disguised disloyalties. The facts are 
patent to all the world, and nowhere are they more plainly 
seen than in the United States, where we are accustomed to 
deal with facts and not with sophistries; and the great fact that 
stands out above all the rest is that this is a people’s war, a war 
for freedom and justice and self-government among all the 
nations of the world, a war to make the world safe for the 
peoples who live upon it and have made it their own, the Ger- 
man people themselves included; and that with us rests the 
choice to break through all these hypocrisies and patent cheats 
and masks of brute force and help set the world free, or else 
stand aside and let it be dominated a long age through by sheer 
weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of self-constituted 
masters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest armies 
and the most irresistible armaments—a power to which the 
world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which political 
freedom must wither and perish. 

“For us there is but one chovice. We have made it. Wo be 
to the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way in 
this day of high resolution when every principle we hold dearest 
is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the 
nations. We are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our 
flag shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall make good 
with our lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were 
born and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people.” 


President Wilson’s peace-terms as outlined in his note to 
Russia, Washington correspondents point out, do not clash with 
the aim of the Allies as set forth in their famous phrase, “‘restitu- 
tion and reparation.’’ It is, therefore, not surprizing to find that 
‘the President’s words win an enthusiastic reception in the British, 
French, and Italian press, and in all but the extreme radical wing 
of the Russian press, while the German papers seem to be vir- 
tually unanimous in their bitter denunciation and ridicule of 
what the Berlin Vossische Zeitung ironically describes as “‘the 
war-message of a peace President.’’ Premier Ribot declares 
France ‘“‘in accord with the elevated and clear conception of 
President Wilson,” and informs the French Senate that ‘‘in the 
eyes of the United States the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine will 
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GERMANY—“I will destroy!” 
AMERICA—‘“I will create! ”’ 
—Raemaekers in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


be neither conquest nor annexation; reparation for damages will 
not be indemnity of war, buf 4 simple act of justice.”” Francesco 
Caverio Nitti, of Italy’s visiting War Commission, declares in 
Washington that Italy and the United States “‘are fighting 
for the same cause.” And the British Government, in a note 
to Russia’s Provisional Government, officially accepts and 
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approves “‘the principles laid down by President Wilson in his 
historic message to the American Congress,”’ and declares that 
these are the principles by which the war-policy of the British 
peoples ‘‘is and will be guided.”” The same communication goes 
even further and says: 


“The British Government believe that, broadly speaking, the 
agreements they have from time to time made with their Allies 
are conformable to these standards, but if the Russian Govern- 
ment so desire they are quite ready with their Allies to examine 
and, if need be, to revise these agreements.” 


‘*Specifieally,’’ says the New York Evening Mail, President 
Wilson’s note to Russia ‘“‘means that we subscribe to the En- 
tente demands,”’ which are: 


** Alsace-Lorraine for France; an independent Poland, in- 
cluding the Polish provinces in Germany and Austria; Tran- 
sylvania for Roumania; Bosnia and Herzegovina for Servia; 
Trieste, Trentino, and the Austrian Adriatic provinces for 
Italy, and the German colonies for England.” 


The same paper interprets indemnities for wrongs done to 
mean ‘‘ships and persons sunk by submarines, and damage done 
to territories occupied by the Central Powers.” 

The President’s note to Russia, affirms the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘now embodies the terms of peace offered to Germany,” 
and, discussing these terms, The Post goes on to say: 


“This undoubtedly implies certain changes or cessions of 
territory. It means a free Poland. It would prevent Armenia 
or Arabia from being forced back under Turkish rule. Italia 
Irredenta and Alsace-Lorraine would be in more doubtful 
status, all depending, apparently, upon the ascertained wish of 
their inhabitants. But with Austria, the Wilson statement 
ought to ease matters sensibly; and it is in Austria, just now, 
with a young and (for a Hapsburg) liberal-minded Emperor, 
who promises free development of nationalities within the Dual 
Monarchy, that the most evident signs of a genuine peace- 
movement can be detected. 

“The great question remains, What will Germany do or say? 
We think that one thing is certain. The German Government 
will have to say something. With this latest definite statement 
of the Allied terms before it, the Kaiser and the Chancellor will be 
compelled to place at least a part of their cards upon the table.” 
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SARRAIL’S ROYAL FOE GONE 


"T HE KINGS DEPART but the captains arrive is the 
thought of some observers as the abdication of King 
Constantine of Greece coincides with the arrival of 

General Pershing in France and of the American Commission in 

Petrograd. As a practical move in the conduct of the war it 

is pointed out that General Sarrail at Saloniki need no longer 

fear a stab in the back from Greece should he open a Balkan 
offensive, which some now look for. 

At present the Allies have about 650,000 troops on the Balkan 
front, writes a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Sun, and they include 275,000 French, 100,000 British, 
150,000 reorganized Servians, 50,000 Italians, and some Russian 
and Portuguese units. Moreover, there are 75,000 Greek 
troops loyal to the Venizelos Government, which has declared 
for the Entente, while the part of the Grecian Army loyal to 
Constantine was transferred from the northern part of Greece 
at the behest of the Allies and isolated in the Peloponnesus. This 
informant relates also that the Allies have accumulated enor- 
mous food stores at Saloniki and have transformed this base 
into an impregnable fortress. 

The fall of Constantine I., King of the Hellenes, on June 12 is 
announced in Athens dispatches that state he abdicated in 
favor of his second son, Prince Alexander, in response to the de- 
mands of the protecting Powers, France, Great Britain, and 
Russia. This climax, we read, was brought about by the 
French Senator, Mr. Jonnart, as special envoy of three nations 
and whose demands specifically eliminated Crown Prince George 
as Constantine’s successor because he is held to be strongly pro- 
German. Prince Alexander is presumed to take up his royal 
duties, we are jold, in full acceptance of the plans of the pro- 
tecting Powers. To make the world safe for democracy, ab- 
solute kings must go, observes the New York World, which sees 
in the political skies the ‘‘ twilight of the kings.” First the Czar, 
now Constantine, and ‘‘at the call of ‘Next!’ Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria looks ill at ease. Even the dummy Sultan and the 
great autocrat of Berlin must have anxious moments.’ The 
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WILLIAM’S STRANGE’ NEW INTEREST IN 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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EX-KING CONSTANTINE, 4 
The Kaiser's brother-in-law. 
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“*T REMEMBER THOSE BOYS WHEN THEY BOTH HAD GOOD JOBS.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


A CHANGE OF RULERS THAT BRINGS NO CHEER TO BERLIN. 
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KING ALEXANDER, 
Supposedly pro-Ally. 








New York Globe avers that the chief crime of the brother-in- 
law of the Kaiser was when in two free elections the Greek peo- 
ple by large majorities voted for the policies of the Liberal 
party, led by Venizelos, he twice drove out his Prime Minister, 
mobilized the Army, and then, when the larger part of the adult 
male population was with the colors and disfranchised, he held 
forced elections and secured a Parliament pliant to his will. 
Moreover, this journal observes— 


“Acting as manikin to Berlin, Constantine added to this 
domestic crime the international one of violating the treaty 
of alliance with Servia, an alliance from which Greece had 
received benefits, which pledged waging war in common 
should Bulgaria assail either. Servia, fighting desperately on 
one front, was assailed in the rear by Bulgaria, and Constantine 
sacrificed the honor of his country. He said that he feared for 
Greece the fate of Belgium, whereas the event showed that 
without Greek assistance the Bulgar-German advance was 
stopt, and it is a fair inference that with Greek help Servia 
might have been saved the horror that overcame her. When 
reconstituted Servia rearises what would the Servians have 
thought of Greece if Constantine had continued to rule and the 
Greek people had made his treachery their own?” 


A different shade of opinion is shown by the New York Evening 
Mail, which says that for more than two years Constantine has 
“fought against odds as great as any that have beset a king in 
this struggle of the giants.”’ Rightly or wrongly, he saw salva- 
tion for Greece in the maintenance of her neutrality and ‘‘to 
this principle he has adhered with unswerving courage and 
determination.” 

The Royalist New York Greek daily Atlantis holds that by 
keeping Greece neutral Constantine “‘saved her from certain 
destruction.”’” For this service he is accused of being pro-Ger- 
man, while in reality he is nothing more than a Greek patriot. 
The policy of the Allies toward Greece compelled her to choose 
neutrality, according to this journal, which says further: 


“The policy of the Allies toward Greece was faulty, and 
contrary to the loftly aims of our common cause. A reparation 
is necessary. The agreements affecting the unredeemed Greek 
lands must be torn up. They are not acts of emancipation. 
The restoration of the Greeks in slavery to their mother country 
must be made a feature of the Allied program, whereupon Greece 


will side automatically with the Entente and will fight heroically 
to prove thai she is not pro-German.” 


Sharply divergent is the view of another Greek daily, Enossis, 
The National Greek Herald (New York), which is described by 
the press as the principal Venizelos organ in the United States, 
and utters itself as follows: 


‘This is an auspicious moment for Hellenism throughout the 
world. The despot and tyrant is overthrown, and driven from 
Greek soil, sacred as the birthplace of democracy. The nest of 
wolves of Hohenzollern spawn in Athens has been. cleaned out. 
No more are there two Greek nations, the one dedicated to 
the glory of democracy and freedom, and the other dallying in 
shameful liaison with autocracy under the threat of German 
military despotism. 

“Tyrant, who would build on the soil of Greece a medieval 
structure of absolutism, you are gone, and it is fitting that 
you should be accompanied by your eldest son, a true offspring 
of a German mother, who, on December 22 of last year, on 
reviewing Greek troops in Athens, addrest to them these shame- 
ful words: ‘Now, men of Greece, be ready and see to it that 
you do not leave one single Frenchman alive in Greece to- 
morrow.’ ” 

Strangest of all defenses of Constantine is his own, stated in 
an interview with a Greek correspondent of the New York 
Times, in July, 1916, under the condition that it should not 
be published except by special permission of the King or in the 
event that he died or was dethroned. The correspondent quotes 
him as saying in part: 


“To foree Greece into the war was the easiest way to my 

personal glory and benefit. But I, the absolutist, the autocrat, 
the believer in the divine right of kings, as my opponents are 
prone to call me, was held down and nailed down to a pacifjst 
policy simply because all the people of Greece who will do the 
fighting when war comes are against this war, and against 
sacrificing themselves ina vain effort, which will do nobody 
good. 
“They call this struggle a fight for the rights of the weak and 
the opprest, and yet they want us to believe that Greece is neither 
weak nor opprest, when, in fact, we fare little better than Belgium. . 
Is it in order to uphold our constitutional liberties? Rubbish! 
The present war takes little account of such small matters. 
Your liberty and your constitution count only when they are 
of any use to the Entente in a material way.” 
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THE SOUTH CALLING NEGROES BACK 


OT SINCE THE CIVIL WAR has the South faced 
N an issue so grave, according to some observers, as the 

great exodus of negro workers to the North that has 
been in progress for the past eight months, during which about 
350,000 of them left their old home. This estimate is made by 
James W. Poe, president of the Colored Patriotic League,’ who 
says that one-third of a million negro laborers have moved 
from twelve Southern States in less than a year, and that at 
least 73,000 have gone to Pennsylvania alone. The Wilmington 
Star quotes him as regretting that they should go North to work 
in war-industries and coal-mines, because they would be worth 
more to the nation by remaining in the South to help provide 
the country with foodstuffs that can be grown in the twelve 
cotton-growing States. He gives the figures of the exodus by 
States as follows: Virginia, 49,768; Georgia, 48,897; North 
Carolina, 35,576; Mississippi, 35,291; South Carolina, 27,560; 
Arkansas, 23,628; Tennessee, 22,632; Kentucky, 21,855; 
Louisiana, 16,912; Florida, 10,291; Texas, 10,870; Oklahoma, 
5,836. This defection of labor, according to The University 
News Letter (Chapel Hill, N. C.), represents an economic loss 
to the South of not less than $200,000,000 in crop wealth. At 
the same time that certain Southern journals urge negroes to 
remain and those who have gone to return, some Northern 
editors also agree that it is vastly better for them to go back 
South. Perhaps the most striking utterance is that of the 
Chicago Tribune, which attracts much favorable attention among 
Southern editors. Down South they say that ‘‘niggers are all 
right in their place,”’ according to this journal, but where is that 
place? It points to the fact that at Memphis, Tenn., a negro 
was recently burned alive, while at East St. Louis, Ill., negroes 
who had been introduced as strike-breakers were mobbed, 
beaten, and run out of town. ‘‘We taunt the South with race- 
prejudice when it burns ‘a bad nigger,’’’ The Tribune goes on 
to say, ‘“‘but just see how we Northerners detest even ‘good 
niggers.’”’ The real race-prejudice is ours, for we say to the 
black man, ‘God bless you, good-by,’ whereas the South says, 
ed you, come here!’’”’ In other words, the Northerner 
is a great friend of the negro but not of a negro, while the Souther- 
ner is a great friend of a negro but not of the negro, and this 
journal adds: 





*‘Our observation goes to show that the negro is happiest 
when the white race asserts its superiority, provided that 
sympathy and understanding accompany the assertion. Not 
long ago a Virginian noticed a very gloomy black porter in a 
Northern hotel, and, learning that the negro had come from 
Virginia, said, ‘You black fool, go back to Virginia!’ 
The reply revealed much: ‘Oh, Cunnel, dem’s de fust kind wuds 
dat’s been spoken to me since Ah come up Noff!’ 

‘‘Southerners insist that ‘the nigger must be kept down.’ 
They enforce the color-line. . Yet they will work side by side 
with negroes, befriend them in adversity, and overlook their 
minor failings. . . . They do not hate negroes. In their hearts 
they like them. Said Dooley: ‘I’m naught throubled whin 
the naygur is amon’st his oppressors, Hinnessy. What throubles 
me is whin he falls into th’ hands iv his liberators.’”’ 








The mob outbursts against the negroes at East St. Louis, IIl., 
seem to the New York Evening Post the more unjustifiable 
because fifteen minutes before the outburst the mayor had 
addrest the labor leaders of the city and promised to stop the 
coming of black workmen. He also hinted that steps would be 
take by deportation to relieve the situation. This incident, in 


the judgment of The Evening Post, should warn all employers 
who import negroes in large numbers that they have a distinct 
duty in the supervision and guidance of the men whom they 
bring into a new industrial community, and it ventures the 
ominous presage that ‘‘there is too much danger that the East 
St. Louis riots will be duplicated elsewhere before the migration 
of negroes northward ceases.” 


That the South is openly bidding 
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for the black man is evident, according to this journal, which 
quotes The Florida Times-Union as follows: 

“The negroes of the South may see in this East St. Louis 
affair just what will happen all over the North when there is 
no longer enough work for all and white men want their jobs. 
Where are they safest—in a section where a certain offense 
insures their summary death and good behavior assures them 
safety, or in a section that in time of passion gives them no 
assurance of safety at all, and where their color will mark them 
for assault?” 

The lure of higher wages is generally accepted to be the 
motive for migration, but, we are told, the negro soon finds out 
that whatever increase he gets in wages is more than offset by 
the higher cost of living in Northern States. Thus the Tifton 
(Ga.) Gazette tells of one Buster Cullen, who went to Pittsburg 
from Tifton to find a fortune. Five weeks later he returned 
to his home town disillusioned, because he discovered that by 
the time he had paid for his board and keep ‘“‘his wad looked 
like a widow’s mite.’””’ What is worse, according to Buster, up 
North ‘“‘they treat ‘niggers’ like red-headed stepchildren, and 
there is no corn-bread, absolutely nothing but light bread, 
and no ‘nigger’ wants to live on that for a working diet.”” The 
Gazette quotes another letter to ‘“‘home-folks’”’ which contains 
the statement that ‘‘up here, where everybody thinks there’s 
nobody else—you tell them ‘Good-mornin’,’ and they go on like 
nothing had happened!’’ And still another illustration is given 
of an old mammy in Atlanta who declined to join the exodus, 
saying: ‘‘I’m home and happy. I got nothing to find up dar, 
kaze I ain’t never lost nothing dar. I’m here to stay.”’ The 
Knoxville Sentinel speaks of the cruelty of the North to the 
negroes and maintains that the Southern people, despite all their 
harsh dealings with the race when their primal passions are 
aroused, appreciate and value the negroes more than their 
Northern friends can understand, and this journal adds: 

‘‘We venture to say that the Southern people have dealt 
more fairly, generously, and kindly with the negro race since 
their manumission than any previously servile race in the annals 
of history ever experienced at the hands of their former feudal 
lords and masters, even tho there may have been no radical 
social difference between them so deeply and ineradicably 
marked as the antipodal dye of their skin. And the negro will 
still find a home and a welcome in the South when other sections 
reject him. 'The South’s arms, its fields, its industries in the 
main, even its homes, are open to the negro in the clearly marked 
but kindly relations which social customs and conditions have 
established here between the races.”’ 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing contention is the weight of 
argument of three articles in the New York Evening Post on 
“The Negro Exodus from the South” which are contributed 
by Mr. Taylor Kennerly, who is a Southerner and was formerly 
managing editor of the Montgomery Advertiser for two years. 
He states that he writes chiefly of Alabama, but holds that his 
statements apply in a general way to Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, parts of Louisiana, and the two Carolinas. Nothing 
is further from his mind than even to suggest any change in 
social standards of the white man and the negro in this section, 
he tells us, but at the same time he wants to drive home ‘the 
fact that the whole economic, commercial, educational, and 
moral attitude which the white man has assumed, and still 
assumes, toward the negro is wrong; and that while the white 
man has robbed the negro of millions of dollars through keeping 
the black man in ignorance, he has also lost billions through the 
same method, and will continue to do so until he himself changes 
these deplorable conditions—conditions which should not be 
tolerated in any civilized community.”” The very men who 
have power to change these conditions are crying the loudest 
about the negro exodus, we are told, and ‘‘they want to keep the 
negro in the South, and they are doing everything in their power 
to do so, except the one thing that will sueceed—giving him 
a square deal.” 
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HAIG REWINNING BELGIAN SOIL 


MONG THE WRECKAGE caused by the tremendous 
A explosions which opened the British advance in Flan- 
ders, “the Kaiser’s very recent congratulation to 
Hindenburg and to his people on the final collapse of the British 
offensive ’’ might well be found, it is observed by the New York 
Evening Post. The German Field-Marshal’s home reputation 
for ‘‘military omniscience’’ must have been sadly shattered, 
the Chicago Herald thinks, by the million pounds of high ex- 
plosives which blew off the top 
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“The convulsion of mother earth, vast as a supernatural 
cataclysm, demolished the hill, obliterated marshes, and gave 
birth to green and rust-colored sheets of water where they 
had been. 

“‘Changed as if by magic has been not only the history of the 
last two years, but the millenary geography of the region. Cubic 
masses of earth were hurled furiously aloft and*fell- heavily, 
crushing the trenches with their forts and garrisons. 

“Each mine-crater is a charnel-house.”’ 


And this after a bombardment from heavy guns said to have 
been 20 per cent. more numerous than at the Arras battle! It 
was at Ypres that the Germans 





of Messines ridge with a roar 
heard by the listening British 
Premier 130 miles away. Well, 
remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
with a touch of Yankee humor, 


that the British offensive was io 
over, they considerately started 
one under.” 

At Ypres the thin line of the Show aii, 
original BritishArmy checked the au 
German advance in November, 


“the Kaiser having announced ate fj; > lebek 
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1914; at Ypres in April, 1915, . Woods ra ¢ 2, 


the first German ‘“‘gas-attack”’ “amt Ploegsteert 


was withstood; at Ypres on NNieppe, * 
June 7, 1917, the British Army, 
no longer ‘contemptible’ or Lvs 
“‘little,”’ answered the ‘“‘vain 






boast” of the German leaders iy 

by what the Dallas News speaks Bois Grenier 
of as ‘‘the mightiest single effort . 
made since the war began, and > Laventie 


an effort which emphasizes the 
superiority of the Allies in the 
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introduced the English to the 
“‘gas-bombs ”; in their turn, 
this month, also at Ypres, the 
British had a new horror to show 
the Germans, in the shape of 
what the British soldier calls 
: “oil-cans.” This new weapon 
WZ is described by a London Times 
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considerable distances projectiles 
a which are containers of a highly 
inflammable stuff which burns 
upon concussion and scatters 
conflagration over a wide area.” 
These “‘oil-cans” are said to have 
caused many actual casualties 
and to have been very useful in 
} clearing away the fortified 
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production of engines and ex- 
plosives of war.” 

While the news of this third 
battle of Ypres came as a surprize to the American public, the 
British high command had long been preparing for it, and the 
Germans had been looking for it. Like Vimy ridge, taken by 
the Canadian troops in the Arras battle, Messines ridge was 
an important German post of observation above the British 
lines. It formed the key position of the German salient threaten- 
ing Ypres and guarding Lille. It is the last rise of ground in 
that section west of the low plains of Flanders. German recog- 
nition of its importance had made it a veritable inland Gibraltar. 
A labyrinth of trenches, dugouts, and tunnels, reenforced with 
steel and concrete and surrounded by barbed wire, contained 
cannon of all calibers and machine guns skilfully placed and 
hidden. Farm-houses and woods were made the fullest use of, 
and the whole was manned by picked troops. Everything was 
guarded against, as one London correspondent notes, but 
mines, and for nearly two years British engineers had been at 
work underground. The preparation and its result are thus 
described by a writer in the Paris Journal, quoted in the New 
York Herald: 

‘Nearly a year ago two hundred special miners were brought 
from the Newcastle and Cardiff coal-mines. They took six 
months to bore a mile-and-a-quarter sap extending to Messines 
ridge. Then they dug nineteen mine-pockets under sixteen 
of the most formidable concrete enemy fortresses. 

‘A ‘quadrangular well like an elevator cage was then installed 
in each and filled with terrible explosives, each charge being 
twenty-five tons. An electric system which was destined to 
convey the fatal spark was completed by the end of winter. 
Since January the German first-line troops have lived over this 


hidden hell. 
“The result of these long preparations was seen at dawn on 


June 7. 


THE LOST GERMAN SALIENT IN BELGIUM. 


according to the London corre- 
spondents, was the _ clocklike 
regularity of the advance. The 
attack had been rehearsed on an open-air model. After the 
underground burrowing of a year or more, the aerial observa- 
tions of a long period, and the intensive bombardments of a 
fortnight, the mines were exploded at 3:10 a.m. on June 7. 
At 3:20, according to one correspondent, British troops were 
in the first line of German trenches. At 6:10 the crest of the 
ridge was stormed. At 9:00 Messines was in British hands, and 
by noon Wytschaete was taken. ‘‘Tanks” accompanied the 
infantry, while aviators swooped down and rained machine-gun 
fire at close quarters upon the disorganized foe. During the 
afternoon the rest of the trench system was absorbed, and by 
nightfall the entire Wytschaete salient, five miles long and three 
miles deep, was a part of the British line. During the following 
day the British consolidated their new positions, repulsed Ger- 
man counter-attacks, and pushed on slowly in the direction of 
Warneton and Comines, shown on the accompanying map. In 
the first week’s fight 7,482 Germans, 47 guns, 242 machine 
guns, and 60 trench-mortars were reported taken. The total 
German loss has been estimated at over thirty thousand, while 
British casualties have been set at about one-third of that. 

This success is considered in London, according to a New York 
Evening Post dispatch, as the worst blow yet delivered against 
the enemy, transcending in tangible achievement the battles 
at the Somme and at Arras. Anotker London correspondent 
notes: 


‘“‘With the entire Wytschaete-Messines ridge in their pos- 
session, the British now imperil the German hold on Lille, 
Tureoing, and Roubaix, the centers of industrial France in the 
north, now held by the invaders. Lille is only six miles from 
the nearest British line. As soon as the British gains are 
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consolidated, Lille will be almost within range of the Allies’ big 


guns. 

Then there is the northward threat. 
Chronicle remarks— 

“It is a long way from the Messines-Wytschaete ridge near 
Ypres to Zeebrugge on the coast, but if the British ean continue 
to make headway in this drive they are certain to turn north and 
try to get behind the German positions ‘on the Belgian coast- 
line; and by combined military, naval, 


As the San Francisco 
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TO MAKE WAR-PROFITS PAY FOR WAR 


HAT WAR-MADE RICHES should be conscripted for 
war has been repeated so often as to be considered almost 
axiomatic. Congress plans an excess-profits tax as part 
of its war-revenue measure, but is wondering what proportion of 
the expense should be met by those made rich through war- 
Some writers, among them Mr. John Reed, think 
that Congress is reluctant to levy 


conditions. 











and aerial pressure make them = 
untenable.” 


The Messines battle has been de- 
scribed in such detail because it is 
considered by the war-experts as typi- 
cal of the new theory of warfare. A 
French officer who saw the plans and 
witnessed the action was quoted as “ 
saying, “‘This is a model of what a ef” A ‘ cee ATION 
modern attack should be.” Field- ’ Oil) 
Marshal Haig said: 

‘The capture of Messines shows 
that nothing can save the enemy 
from complete defeat, and brave and 
tenacious as the German troops are, 
it is only a question of how much 
longer they can endure repetition of 
such blows.” 

A German officer taken prisoner 
said* to a correspondent quoted ina 
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sufficiently upon the corporations 
dealing in war-necessities. In an 
article in the New York Evening Mail 
he calls attention to the fact that 
England raised a billion dollars last 
year by the income tax and the ex- 
cess war-profits tax, the latter going 
up to 80 per cent. of the year’s excess 
profits, based on an estimate of the 
difference between present earnings 
and those averaged for a term of 
years before the war. If American 
corporations earning large profits be- 
cause of the war were to be taxed at 
the English rate it would, according 
to Mr. Reed’s estimate, ‘‘yield about 
$1,600,000,000, or almost the entire 
sum asked for in the war-tax bill,” 
while a tax of only 50 per cent. 
would ‘‘raise more than half of all 























London dispatch to the New York 
Evening Sun: 

“This experience of ours should 
end the war. We have no possible 
chance to win.” 

Five days before the mines were sprung under Messines 
ridge, the Emperor of Germany telegraphed his Empress that 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg had reported the failure of the 
Allied armies ‘‘after seven weeks of hard struggle.” . His words 
of cheer, several of our editors now conclude, were premature 
and hardly applicable to the situation created on the Ypres front. 
Wherefore, comments the New York Times with fine irony, 
Hindenburg supplied a counter-victory to make good the words 
of the ‘‘War Lord”— 


“‘He sent fifteen airplanes over the tenement district of 
London to kill and wound more than 500 non-combatants. One 


grown fat with war-profits. 


of them bombarded a schoolhouse and struck down sixty . 


children. . . . It was urgently necessary to win a great counter- 
victory to restore the credit of Hindenburg’s word and of the 
German arms, so the great battle of the tenement-district 
schoolhouse was ordered and fought.” 


WAR-INVENTIONS. 
A simple device to collect revenue from corporations 


—Morris in the New York Evening Mail. 


the money needed,” without hamper- 
ing business. 

Mr. Reed complains that many of 
the provisions of the proposed war- 
tax bill fall upon the masses of the people, who, he declares; 
can not be taxed further, for “they are at present caught 
between the rapid rise of the cost of living and the slow 
increase of wages.”’ After citing a few figures in proof of these 
statements, Mr. Reed contrasts with these burdens ‘“‘the fat 
profits made by business out of the war.” He asserts that 
there are a thousand commodities whose owners’ profits average 
about 500 per cent. more than before the war, and concludes: 

‘Besides all the reasons why excess war-profits should be 
heavily taxed, there is the fundamental proposition that no 
group of Americans should have a vested interest in war.” 

In its editorial columns, The Evening Mail supplements Mr. 
Reed’s arguments by recommending a three-year excess-profits 
tax program. The rate, it thinks, ‘‘should be 40 per cent. 
for 1917, 60 per cent. for 1918, and 80 per cent. for 1919.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Pass the food-control bill while there is something to control.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

HAITI! has severed relations with Berlin. 
—Chicago Tribune. Z 

APPARENTLY a pacifist is willing to fight for anything but the cause of 
freedom.—Chicago Daily News. 

JONSCRIPTION Of wealth would be the same as capital punishment to 
some of our “ plutes.’’—Kansas City Star. 

We Americans can not but admire the way our allies go on belting the 
enemy while yelling to us for help.—Chicago Daily News. 

THERE is never a defeat for the Kaiser. When the Allies dispose of a 
German army they automatically conserve the Empire’s food.—Newark 
News. 

In Russia when the Army gets ready the munitions-workers go out on 
strike, and when the munitions men are working the Army is taking a 
holiday.— San Francisco Chronicle. 

Tue Turk’s declaration that all he demands as an outcome of the war 
is the right to exist seems modest enough, but it is more than he has ac- 
corded to his Armenian subjects.—Dallas News. 

THE Allied offensive ends in failure, is the news Hindenburg sends the 
Kaiser. Yet he sends his message from a point considerably nearer Berlin 


Strike up the Hymn of Haiti. 


than when the offensive was begun.—New York World. 


Ir the South wants the negro why not make it worth his while to stay?— 
Wall Street Journal. 

SomeE of these conscientious objectors need a little more conscience.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Miss RANKIN is one representative who can make more than one maiden 
speech.—Charlesion Post. 

THE disagreement smoldering between Germany and Austria may be 
described as a rift in the loot.—London Opinion. 

THE problem of turning the panhandler into the plow-handler is not the 
least of the social enigmas.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

GERMAN reports are preparing the way for a great German victory by 
assuming that the latest British drive was aimed at Antwerp at the very 
least.— Springfield Republican. 

THE sentiment, “‘Make the World Safe for Democracy,” is especially 
popular in Washington, where it is generally accepted as referring to the 
Southern Democracy.—Chicago Tribune. 

GERMANY refuses to let us have any more opera-singers, and if we keep 
on pestering the Kaiser he may be persuaded to deprive us of the little 
German band.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

MURDERS and robberies are said to be frequent in Petrograd. But 
there is no need to conclude from that fact that Russia is about to blow 
up. Murders and robberies are not infrequent in Chicago.—Dallas News. 
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THE RUSSIAN MUDDLE 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, says the old proverb, “will 

A ride to the devil,” and the Russian people, suddenly 

elevated from beggary to the saddle, are thought by 

some to be doing their best to prove the truth of it. As far 

as Russia is concerned, things are complicated by the fact that 

this particular horseman has not the vaguest idea how to ride 
at all. All the foreign corre- 


merely outrageous increases of pay, but arrears at the same 
rates for the past two and a half years, or since the beginning 
of the war. Unskilled labor has been getting $2,500 and semi- 
skilled labor over $5,000 per annum, and there is no limit to 
the demands made by and accorded to those engaged upon 
essential war-work. Even the agricultural laborer wants be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,000 per annum. Work obtainable at these 
or any other prices is not of a 
strenuous nature and an eight- 





spondents in Russia are agreed 
that when the Socialist Minis- 
ter of War Kerensky said, 
“We have tasted liberty and 
it has made us drunk,” he 
spoke the exact truth. One of 
the London papers describes 
the present Government of 
Russia as an ochlocracy, or 
mob rule, and the Petrograd 
correspondent of the London 
Morning Post thus describes 
the situation: 





“Tt is useless to attempt 
any longer to conceal the fact 
that the Russian people have 
been overtaken by an ex- 
traordinary frenzy of madness. 
The people have won freedom 
without in the slightest degree 
understanding what political 
freedom means. 

“To-day the Provisional 
Government is constrained to 
issue a drastic law against 
drunkenness, which provides 
that a man found merely drunk 
may be sentenced to imprison- 
ment up to eighteen months; 
and if he is also. disorderly may 
incur the loss of all rights and 
convict labor for a period last- 
ing from six to eight years, if 
he commits any injuries to 
person or property, or from 


of the Government.” 





Copyrighted by the International Film Service, New York. 
RUSSIA’S WOULD-BE RULERS. 

The Moscow Russkoyve Slovo complains that the Petrograd Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates have ‘‘usurped the functions 
In the picture the statesman of tender years 
who occupies the rostrum is treating his hearers to what the Slovo 
calls “‘ anarchical unlimitedness of thought.” 


hour nominal day results in an 
output which before the war 
would have been produced in 
three or four hours’ honest 
work. Moreover, the eight- 
hour day is only a transitory 
stage. In some parts of the 
country workmen demand six 
hours a day, to be reckoned 
from the moment they leave 
home to the moment they 
reach home again.” 

The extraordinary feature of 
the situation is the fact that 
while the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils in various parts 
of Russja are apparently doing 
everything in their power to 
aid the Germans, yet they 
are honestly desirous of re- 
maining in the Entente and of 
winning the war. The Morning 
Post’s correspondent continues: 

“A government of arch- 
angels could hardly succeed in 
ruling Russia by the present 
methods of exhortation, ad- 
monishment, and persuasion, 
which are not always sufficient- 
ly effective even in nurseries 
of ordinary humanity. Ochloc- 
racy, which is now the actual 
form of government here, is 
beyond the resources of the 
richest state, quite apart from 
any considerations of common 











four to six years if he only at- 
tempts without succeeding in 
committing such injuries. The extreme severity of this law, 
especially in such a country as Russia, very clearly indicates the 
hysterical state of authority in its fears lest the newly won 
freedom be drowned again in vodka.” 


The London Daily Telegraph says that the Russian industrial- 
ists—who, in comparison to the great mass of the peasants, 
are an insignificantly small body—are “‘indulging in an orgy 
of anticapitalistic frenzy.’”” The Morning Post’s correspondent 
confirms this when he writes: 


“There are other phenomena now which seem more for- 
midable than drunkenness. The workmen have determined to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs by making and securing 
outrageous demands upon capital. Very many factories are 
closing altogether rather than continue any longer paying ex- 
orbitant wages out of their capital. Others are being turned 
over to the workmen, as in the Moscow district during the revolt 
of 1906. An eight-hour nominal working-day has been estab- 
lished everywhere, not only for hard manual labor, but for the 
lightest forms of employment of all kinds—-for example, bank 
clerks, shop assistants, and civil servants in Government offices. 

‘Strikes are becoming of daily occurrence in one or the other 
branch of employment, and it is now the rule to demand not 


sense and expediency. 

‘Russia honestly desires to win this war in concert with her 
Allies, and, therefore, there is hope that. necessary, if painful, 
measures will not be long delayed. Indeed, if the Government 
does not take the steps plainly indicated, the people and fighting 
soldiers will again take matters into their own hands.” 

Far-seeing Russians, even those in closest sympathy with the 
proletariat, realize the danger of the situation, and the Petrograd 
Dyen reports the Socialist Minister of Labor Skebeleff as telling 
the Petrograd Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
that ‘“‘we are walking on the edge of a knife across an abyss.” 

Most observers, however, point out that a revolution of so 
mighty a nation can not be expected to proceed with clockwork 
smoothness, and the majority expect very much the same things 
to happen in Russia as happened in France during the French 
Revolution. This view is luminously exprest by the Toronto 
Saturday Night, which, after remarking that Russia, for all 
practical purposes, is now out of the war, proceeds: 

“Tt took France, one of the most intelligent and highly 
developed of nations, some seven years to bring a semblance of 
order and government out of the carnival of red revolution. 
From the fall of the Bastile to the formation of the Directory 
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They do not care how they travel, so long as they get there. 








RUSSIAN SOLDIERS EAGER TO GO BACK TO THE FRONT. 
The war-spirit of the Russian soldiers was supposed to have fallen below par, but this photograph shows them eazer to go back to the front. 


If the cars are full inside, they will travel outside, as shown here. 








was covered a period of six terrible years, out of which eventually 
emerged Napoleon and finally the Republic. Can we, then, 
reasonably expect a huge, illiterate nation such as Russia to do 
better? Indeed, if the signs are read correctly, Russia has just 
started on her revolutionary road, which is long and filled with 
pitfalls. The socialistic workmen are driving Russia to ruin, 
say the dispatches, and one may well believe it. Their portion 
of the loaf was precious small under the Romanoffs, as was the 
people’s portion under the kings of France. And now it has 
come about that the loaf has been passed on to the people, who, 
not being accustomed to full stomachs, are going to gorge them- 
selves and become ill in the process. 

‘‘Neglected fields and empty workshops must of necessity 
follow if the present headlong course of the Russians is persisted 
in. The workmen are not only demanding all the profits of 
the factories as wages, but a considerable portion of the invested 
capital as well. The power of the workmen’s committees is 
superseding the authority of the owners, while in the rural 
districts the large estates are being sacked and the lands divided 
up. Soldiers are piling home from the front in the fear that if 
they remain with the Army they will not get their share of the 
land and the plunder. 

“Under the circumstances, it is idle to expect any further 
assistance from Russia. The people have simply got out of 
hand—a huge, ignorant population which is only a generation 
or two from serfdom; a people who as a whole have not yet 
learned to think for themselves, and who will not allow their 
intelligent leaders to do their thinking for them. ...... 

‘*And as for the present situation, all that can be said for it 
is that, so far as the Allies go, it is no worse than the former 
one. We have merely traded trained duplicity for fat-headed 
peasant mismanagement. And now we must sit Hack and see 
them work out their own salvation.” 


The French view is found in the Paris Gaulois, which says: 


“The consequences of the Russian revolution can not be 
dissimulated. Is it possible to believe the Provisional Govern- 
ment will be able to reestablish order in the Army and make 
possible an offensive in face of the declared opposition of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates? There was 
once a Russian Empire, but is there a Russian nation represent- 
ing the various peoples inhabiting the territory of Russia? is 
there a Russian conscience representing the collective con- 
science of the people? Are there Russian honor and a Russian 
fatherland? 

“The person of the Emperor was a center, a binding link. 
He symbolized the conscience and the honor of Russia. Now 
its elements are dissolving. Every one will try to realize the 
conception of hisown dreams. In the peasant gatherings projects 
of unprecedented State control and despotism are looming up.” 


_ Meanwhile, the enemy is making every effort to swing Russia 


to his side and the German papers are striving to make the 
Russians believe that America and England are their real enemies. 
For example, the Berlin Vossische Zeitung remarks: 


‘‘American financial interests are already getting their firm 
and octopus-like grip on Russia’s economic body. Instead of 
developing the national popular economic system so ardently 
desired by Russians, their country will soon be like a lemon 
squeezed dry by the Americans. It is Germany alone that can 
save Russia from such financial serfdom.” 


The Gazette de Lausanne, however, tells Germany pretty 
plainly that rejoicing over the Russian situation is premature, 
because America will more than make good the loss. Indeed, 
the Swiss organ has no great opinion of Russia’s military value: 

‘The Russian armies in the course of the present war have 
not accomplished such exceptional exploits that defection on 
their part need be deplored. The aid of the United States will 
more than remedy the flabbiness, and perhaps even the treason, 
of the Muscovites.”’ 





GERMANY’S NEWEST ENEMY—At first sight an incon- 
siderable addition to our ranks was made when Liberia entered 
the war, but the Manchester Guardian tells us that it is a serious 
matter for Germany. It says: 


*“*No one who knows anything of that strange West-African 
State, the Republic of Liberia, is surprized by the news that she 
has broken with Germany. This was certain from the moment 
that America intervened. The associations between the United 
States and Liberia have always been intimate. Liberia was 
founded as a State by colored American citizens as part of a 
‘back to Africa’ policy. The Government is in the hands of 
colored men of American origin, and the country looks upon 
America as the guardian Power. When, some years ago, 
Liberia got into money difficulties, the greater part of the loan 
advanced by Great Britain, France, and America came from the 
parent country, and latterly the receivers put in to watch the 
interests of the bondholders have been Americans. 

“‘The break with the negro Republic will be a serious blow to 
Germany. German interests were large and rapidly increasing 
before the war. The palm-oil resources of Liberia are very rich, 
and Germany was casting a covetous eye upon them. Germany, 
like many other countries, drew from Liberia the supply of 
colored boys for working her ships up and down the African coast. 
Probably the most useful service which the Liberian Government 
could render the Allies would be to allow them to recruit freely 
her splendid labor forces, either for work behind the lines in 
France or for the crews of British ships.” 
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THE JEWS IN FREE RUSSIA 


IBERTY AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION can not 
exist side by side, and so, says Mr. C. Weizmann in the 
London Zionist Review, the Russian revolution is to 

the Russian Jew the herald of the dawn. One sign of this is 
seen in the fact that the Russian authorities have reopened the 
famous ‘‘ Ritual Murder Case” at Kishinef to do justice at 
last to the much persecuted Mendel Belis, who was accused of 
the murder of a Christian child. Mr. Weizmann points out that 
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freedom for the Jewish soul and liberty for the Jewish people. 
It is possible that some of those who have based their Zionism 
on the persecution of the Jews will fall away from the movement 
now that freedom is at hand. If so, we shall lose a little in 
quantity, but Zionism will gain qualitatively. As the choice 
of free men Zionism will be a nobler, healthier, and more in- 
tensive movement than as an economic panacea for a people 
bound in chains of misfortune. It has never been claimed that 
Zionism could solve the Jewish economic question. Economic 
questions which can not be solved exist in the most powerful and 
wealthy of states. To base Zionism on persecution is totally to 
misunderstand and misinterpret the spirit of the movement.” 





the great majority of the Jewish 


people live within the confines of ig ee 


Russia, and that, under these new “ 
conditions, it is well for us to t 
know something about them. He 
writes: 


“To-day, Russian Jews may 
be divided roughly into three 
groups: (1) Assimilationists; (2) 
Nationalists; (3) Zionists. 

“The Assimilationists are a 
small minority who have com- 
pletely identified themselves with 
Russian life and have cut them- 
selves adrift from all things Jew- 
ish. To this group belong the 
two extremes of society — the 
haute finance and assimilated in- 
tellectuals, and, on the other side, 
the Social Democrats, who have 
bled and suffered imprisonment 
for the cause of Russian freedom, 
throwing themselves body and 
soul into the new Russian life 
which now opens out such won- 
derful prospects for them.” 


The Nationalists, who would 
preserve the Yiddish speech and 
ways, form the backbone of 
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The London New Europe thinks 
7 oe that the Zionists must turn their 
kee, eyes to Great Britain rather than 
= a: to Russia or France to obtain 

the fruition of their ideal: 


“There has been some sugges- 
tion on the other side of the 
Channel that France might have 
Palestine. Let us be candid so 
that there may be no ground 
for misunderstanding. French 
interests in Palestine of the 
most exiguous character. French 
clericals have certain pretensions 
in respect to the Holy Places, 
and there are certain French 
railway concessions, some of them 
obtained by means which will 
not bear discussion. French 
trade is small. There are no 
French political or military in- 
terests; and her neighboring 
Syrian interests could have no 
better guaranty than a Zionist 
Palestine under the British flag. 

“The value to the British 
Empire of a Jewish Palestine 
would not be merely local. One 
need not elaborate the great 
reserves of force, intellectual, 








orthodox Jewry, but they will un- 
dergo radical changes, says this 
Liberal and Zionist thinker, when 
the ‘‘pale’”’ is broken down and 
the Jews can travel and mix freely with the Russian people, for— 


Mr. Louis Raemaekers. 


‘So long as the Jews remain in a majority in a comparatively 
circumscribed area, so long will the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a distinctive Yiddish life and culture be a matter of 
remote possibility, but free Russia means the breaking down 
of the pale of settlement. The Jews will probably leave the 
Ghetto in large numbers in order to participate more fully in 
the economic life of Russia proper. 

‘*As the breaking up of the Ghetto surely heralds the disper- 
sion of the Jews throughout Russia, the future of the galuth 
Nationalists holds out little prospect of the realization of their 
aspirations. Fighting a losing battle and disappointed in their 
hopes, many will drift toward assimilation; but the great mass, 
as ever, will remain loyal and stanch to their tradition, and, 
in seeking a healthy national movement, will turn toward 
Zionism. Tradition and history will prove too strong for those 
Jews who will be unable to reconcile their Jewish way of life with 
either the new Russian life or a contracted Jewis’ life with its 
roots in the Ghetto.” 


Turning next to the Zionists, who look forward to a home in 
the Holy Land, Mr. Weizmann notes that they can now carry 
on their propaganda without persecution, but he seems to doubt 
if they will have any large success: 


“For Zionism a free Russia means full liberty for the public 
propagation of its ideals, and opens out new and far-reaching 
possibilities of progress and development. Hitherto propaganda 
has had, of necessity, to be carried on in secret by various and 
devious methods i order to circumvent an autocratic Govern- 
ment, whose main function was to deprive human beings of 
elementary rights and of preventing a propaganda which denoted 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


The Russian situation as it appears to the famous Dutch cartoonist, 
—© Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 


political, and economic, which 
would be secured to the Empire 
by the concentration within its 
borders of the national life of a 
peculiarly talented people. .. . 
In a Jewish Palestine the Jew will be able to work for the Jewish 
people, in a society created by the Jewish people. It is not to 
be doubted that with their recovered unity of soul their genius 
will flower once again as in the most glorious days of its past.” 


No ready-made colonization is possible, says The New Europe, 
but it thinks that the sentimental attraction of Palestine for 
the race, who have proved in modern times that they can suc- 
ceed there, will be irresistible: 


“The Russian revolution opens out a prospect that the age 
of political persecution will soon end. With that the world- 
importance of a Jewish Palestine grows mightily. The Jew 
outside Palestine will owe no political allegiance to a Jewish 
Palestine; his political allegiance will be due and will go, as 
always, to the State of which he is a citizen. But the spiritual 
center of his race, where the Jewish genius will b!ossom in full 
freedom, will receive from most Jews a voluntary respect and 
veneration, not unlike in quality, tho different in origin and 
basis, that which the faithful of the Catholic Church yield -to 
Rome. It will be wholly voluntary because it will not be 
exacted by an organized authority, nor will there exist any 
material power to compel it. It will be the natural attraction 
between the Jewish spirit and its Jewish home. ..... . 

‘By the admission of all observers the Jewish revival in 
Palestine is the most notable feature of modern Palestinian 
history, achieved with scanty resources in the teeth of Turkish 
misgovernment. Under a beneficent rule a Jewish Palestine 
would attract wealth and talent and labor from every Jewish 
community of the globe, and the progress of Palestine would 
be much more rapid still. Compared with its past, Palestine 
is an empty land, to which only the Jews can restore its ancient 
prosperity and glory.” 
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SOME OF THE BOHEMIANS, RECRUITED IN AMERICA, WHO JOINED THE CANADIAN ARMY. 


These American-Bohemians, anxious to fight for the principles for which the Allies stand, joined the Canadian Army before we entered the war. 
They have received the unique privilege of carrying their national flag, which can be seen in the picture, into the trenches. 














OUR BOHEMIAN FIGHTERS 


VEN UNDER AUSTRIA’S HEEL the Czechs have 
EK during this war proved their loyalty to the principles 

for which we are fighting. Press dispatches tell us 
there have been formidable Bohemian rebellions, mutinies, and 
desertions, and say that military commanders of the Dual 
Monarchy dare not employ Bohemian regiments on the Rus- 
sian or Servian fronts, as they immediately make common 
cause with their Slav brethren opposite. A writer in the 
London New Europe says: ‘‘Bohemia has joined the Allies 
in the war, just as truly as Servia or Roumania, and has helped 
their cause in many ways; and as the most stubborn and con- 
sistent opponents of Germanism for centuries past, they and 
their Slovak brethren are entitled to look to the Allies for 
liberation.’’ In free America our Bohemian residents have 
been able to express their aims and ideals quite openly and 
to give practical aid to the Allied cause wherever it was possible. 
Before our entry into the war, the Chicago Svornost tells us, a 
Bohemian contingent was formed in the Canadian Army com- 
posed entirely of Czechs resident in the Middle West. The 
Chicago Bohemian Review writes: 


‘Since the Bohemians could not have an army of their own, 
they have determined to furnish a contingent of their emigrants 
for every Allied army. They have two divisions in Russia, com- 
posed mainly of Austrian soldiers who allowed themselves to be 
captured and then volunteered for service against the German 
armies; they have smaller detachments with the Servians around 
Monastir, in the famous French foreign legion, in the English 
Army, and now a company of Bohemian boys is on the way to 
England with the 223d Battalion of the Canadian forces to 
fight the common foe.” 


The Canadian Government has accorded the Chicago com- 
pany of the Bohemian detachment the exceptional privilege 
of carrying into battle their own national flag. The Bohemian 
Review says: 


““A delegation of the Bohemian National Alliance went to 
Portage to bid farewell to the boys from the United States, 
most of them from Chicago. They presented Company C 
with the white and red Bohemian flag, which the company 
will be allowed to carry into the trenches. It was a special 
favor to the Bohemians, as neither companies nor battahons 
in Canada have flags of their own.” 


Now that America has entered the fray the Bohemians are 
anxious to do all in their power for the land that afforded them 
shelter and liberty. The Bohemian ‘National Alliance has 
published an appeal to the Czechs in America, which has ap- 
peared in some fifty Bohemian newspapers. It runs in part: 


‘“‘We want to impress upon all members of the Bohemian 


National Alliance the duties which war lays upon all citizens 
of this country. Above all is it the duty of fighting for the 
land which you made your own, to which most of you swore 
allegiance, the land which is dedicated to the eternal principles 
of justice and rule by the people. The President asks for vol- 
unteers. Prove to him that the Bohemian immigrant yields 
to no one in his devotion to the starry banner of America. 
Many of our younger members are already in Canada, ready to 
go to the trenches in France. Now a more imperious voice 
calls upon us to offer the supreme sacrifice: fight for the cause 
we believe in and for the land to which we owe allegiance. 

“All of us, young and o'd, men and women, have to con- 
duct ourselves as citizens of a country which is at war with a 
powerful and unscrupulous antagonist. For all differences, 
especially of politics, stand firmly behind the President and the 
constituted authorities; say little, keep your eyes and ears 
open for hostile or disloyal acts, practise economy in family 
and personal outgo, buy the Government’s bonds, and do your 
share without grudging to make our cause victorious.” 


The Czechs are convinced that if they show their loyalty 
to the Stars and Stripes during the war America will not 
neglect their brothers and cousins in Europe when the opprest 
nations receive their freedom at the conclusion of peace. The 
appeal concludes: 


‘*When the fighting is over and diplomats come together to 
settle the affairs of all humanity by means of a just and lasting 
peace, we know that the voice of America, now one of the 
arbiters of the world’s destinies, will be heard in favor of liberty 
for Bohemia, freedom for our brothers upon whom the hated 
German rule rested so heavily. For we ask for Bohemia the 
very thing which America has always championed: rule of 
the people, for the people, and by the people.” 





A GERMAN REVOLUTION?—While the New York papers 
have announced, on the authority of Mr. Ludwig Lore, secretary 
of the German Federation of the Socialist party in America, 
that the German Revolution is to occur on September 27 next, 
the Journal de Genéve does not anticipate so speedy an advent: 


“The day of danger for Germany will be when defeat will 
no longer allow the Government to continue its seesaw. Still 
more dangerous will be the day after the declaration of peace, 
when hunger will still continue its stabs at stomachs and minds. 
Then, perhaps, internal difficulties and the infection of the 
Russian Revolution will manifest themselves. But we hardly 
believe that this will happen before defeat, or that it will be 
directed against the Emperor. 

“In Germany there are few signs of antidynastic forces at 
work. If we might be permitted to make a prophecy and to 
foretell the future from what we see before us, we should be 
inclined to say that the revolution in Germany, if it ever breaks 
out, will be a class struggle rather than a rising against the 
monarchy or the State. It will be the consequence of the 
ruin of the country rather than its means.” 
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BURNING UP 50,000,000 LOAVES OF BREAD. 


A CHICAGO ELEVATOR FIRE IN WHICH GRAIN ENOUGH TO MAKE THAT NUMBER OF LOAVES WAS DESTROYED. 













FOOD LOSS 


HE WORLD is “racing with starvation,” and while 

the issue is doubtful we are allowing valuable stored 

food to be destroyed by fire. The problems of food- 
conservation and fire-prevention are thus very closely allied, 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters has undertaken a 
campaign on this basis. This is expected to be ‘“‘the greatest 
fire-prevention campaign the world has ever seen,”’ to quote a 
recent press bulletin issued by the Board; and it will cover 
not only food but other vital resources, such as cotton, coal, 
and other staples whose destruction by fire may mean depriving 
thousands of persons of the means of maintaining life. This 
is not a question of fire-indemnity, but of actual protection, 
since merely paying for destroyed food or cotton does not add 
to the available stock of those products existing in the world. 
Says the writer of the bulletin: 


‘‘Every day furnishes increased evidence that the world is 
racing with starvation. It is a crime against humanity to allow 
the usual percentage of fires in grain-elevators and other places 
of storage to be continued. The National Board, therefore, 
has been working out extensive plans for providing fire-pro- 
tection, as distinguished from mere fire-indemnity, for all eleva- 
tors, flour-mills, potato- and onion-warehouses, and other food- 
repositories in the United States. 

“‘To this end, President Bissell has appointed local sub- 
committees in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Atlanta, New Orleans, and 
Dallas. These committees have already entered into active 
cooperation with the governers, State councils of defense, com- 
mittees of safety, fire-marshals, and the financial and commercial 
interests of their localities, particularly with committees of 
grain-dealers’ associations, representative owners, etc. 

“Their activities are of a far-reaching nature, involving 
inspections, the correction of structural hazards, and the pro- 
motion of careful methods, including cleanliness. 

“The vast annual loss of food staples through fire has long 
been recognized as very largely preventable, but there never 
before has been such an opportunity for bringing about a wide- 
spread campaign of conservation. The successful fruits of this 
campaign should preserve the living for unnumbered thousands 


BY FIRE 


whose food requirements would be destroyed were the fire loss 
to remain as usual. 

‘**But little less important is the conservation of the cotton 
crop—that great staple whose employment in the manufacture 
of explosives, as well as in fabrics, makes it an indispensable 
war-time necessity. The United States is the source of a large 
part of the world’s supply, and it is vitally important that this 
supply should not be diminished through fire. The burden of 
this responsibility falls especially upon the committees in Dallas, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta, altho shared to some degree by those 
in other cities. In this work, as well, the closest cooperation 


is maintained with all local authorities and _ interested 
organizations. 
“The protection of coal properties, including breakers, 


tipples, etc., of fertilizer-works, of saw-mills and of piers:and 
wharves, are important divisions of the work undertaken. With 
the growing probability that every ounce of the nation’s strength 
may be required, it would be intolerable to continue the drain of 
preventable fires in these vital resources. Each one of them, 
therefore, is being made the subject of the closest study and most 
active effort in a great fire-prevention campaign the like of 
which the world has never known. 

“This campaign is enlisting the services of approximately 
four thousand trained fire-prevention engineers, inspectors, 
surveyors, and appraisers located in every part of the country, 
as well as of numerous supplementary insurance organizations, 
and an army of officials, leagues, committees, and associations, 
all coordinated into a single movement, working earnestly for 
the nation’s safety. 

“It is of the utmost importance that every individual in the 
nation should consider himself as a committee of one to co- 
operate in the removal of all unnecessary fire hazards that may 
come within his knowledge. The urgency of this need is 
paramount.” 





WANTED—BRAINS—lIs there any real searcity of labor in 
America? asks the editor of Engineering and Contracting (Chicago, 
May 23). 


wits? 


Isn’t the real scarcity a scarcity of knowledge and 
He goes on: 


‘‘When the editor sees most farmers still using one- and two- 
horse teams and a single-share plow, instead of using a ‘six-up 
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team’ with a gang-plow, he knows that here is an ignorance that 
is costing the country dearly at the very time when labor must 
be economized.. When.he sees brick‘buildings being’ erected 
without the use of so much as a mechanical mortar-mixer or.a 
small hoisting-engine, he knows that the farmers are not the only 
class ignorant of many-economic aids. When he sees basements 
dug by hand, altho ‘they are large enough to warrant the use of 
a small steam-shovel, and when he sees the earth hauled away 
in two-yard loads, with two horses instead of four-yard loads 
with four horses or a motor-truck, he knows that his own job 
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From ‘‘ The New York Zoolugical Park.’’ 





KIWI-KIWI, THE WINGLESS BIRD OF NEW ZEALAND. 








as an editor is not yet drawing to a close because of lack of 
audience. 

“Frank B. Gilbreth invented a ‘fountain trowel’ that en- 
ables brick-masons to increase their output considerably. He 
invented a ‘pocket’ for handling bricks economically in transit 
to the brick-mason, and one of whose important mcidental 
advantages is’ that it can be used to record exactly the number 
of bricks laid by each mason each day. These and several other 
things of proved merit are described fully in his book on ‘Brick- 
laying System.’ . Yet, go where you will, whom do you see using 
these labor-saving methods? Brick-masons are scarce, we are 
told. \ Not a bit of it. What is scarce is a prevalent knowledge 
of how to secure a greater daily output of brick laid, and a 
determination to put that knowledge into use.” 





A WINGLESS BIRD—The Psalmist sighed for the wings of a 
bird, yet the wings of some birds are of very little use to them. 
Such is the case with the domestic fowl and the ostrich. _There 
are also birds absolutely without wings, one of which is shown 
in the above illustration, taken from The Journal of Heredity 
(Washington). We read in this magazine: 


“There are many birds which can not fly, and some which 
have not even wings. One of these (shown above) is the Apteryx, 
of New Zealand, called by the natives kiwi-kiwi. The most 
superficial observer would at once remark that this bird lacks 
something, since it reminds one of a man without arms; for the 
wings are totally absent, and’ the place where they should be is 
covered with a close smooth growth of hairlike feathers. It 
is known that the ancestors of the kiwi had wings, and the 
problem for evolutionists is how it came to lose them. August 
Weismann pointed out that the wings were of no use to ‘the 
bird, since it lives on the ground and hunts worms by night. * It 
has no need of wings to obtain its food, nor to escape from 
enemies on the ground, since there are no native mammals 
except bats in New Zealand. In fact, wings might be rather a 
hindrance than otherwise to the kiwi in moving quickly through 
thickets and underbrush. Birds which were born with defective 
wings, therefore, were not penalized by natural selection; and 
as variations which would spoil a complicated structure like a 
wing are much more frequent than those which would make it 
more perfect, the wings gradually degenerated until they be- 
came mere rudiments which are externally altogether invisible-’”’ 
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PINGER-PRINTS IN THE ORIENT 


RETTY NEARLY ALL.THE DISCOVERIES of modern 
P times have been claimed for the Chinese; and it would 
seem that the use’of finger-prints for identification is to 

be ‘no exceptior ‘o this rule. It would appear to be beyond 
doubt that finger-prints were so used in the Orient centuries 
ago. The modern use, first systematized by Sir Francis Galton 


sin England, was conceived and begun in India by Sir William J. 


Herschel, who, in a recent pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Origin of 
Finger-Printing’’ (Oxford, 1916), attempts to discredit the 
claims of others, especially the Chinese, to priority in this matter. 
In a letter to Science (New York, May 25), Mr. B. Laufer, of the 
Field Museum, Chicago, gives some of the evidence of Chinese 
and other Oriental use of the finger-print in antiquity. Says 
Mr. Laufer: 


“The Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetans all . . . applied ages 
ago with full consciousness the system of finger-prints for the 
purpose of identifying individuals. The few modern traces of 
evidence known to Sir W. Herschel are treated by him slightly, 
and he wonders that ‘a system so practically useful as this could 
have been known in the great lands of the East for generations 
past without arresting the notice of Western statesmen, mer- 
chants, travelers, and students.’ The Mohammedan authors 
who visited China did not fail to describe this system. Rashid- 
eddin, the famous Persian historian, who wrote in 1303, reports 
as follows: 

‘**When matters have passed the six boards of the Chinese, 
they are remitted to the Council of State, where they are discust, 
and the decision is issued after being verified by the khat angusht, 
or “ finger-signature,” of all who have a right to a voice in the 
council. . . . It is usual in Cathay [China], when any contract is 
entered into, for the outline of the fingers of the parties to be 
traced upon the document. For experience shows that no two 
individuals have fingers precisely alike. 'The hand of the con- 
tracting party is set upon the back of the paper containing the 
deed, and lines are then traced round his fingers up to the 
knuckles, in order that if ever one of them should deny his 
obligation this tracing may be compared with his fingers and he 
may thus be convicted.’”’ 


Prof. Henri Cordier, of Paris, is quoted by the writer to the 
effect that this passage of Rashid-eddin [is a ‘‘ peremptory 
proof”’ of the antiquity of the use of finger-prints by the Chinese. 
He goes on to say: 


‘Indeed it is, and the observation that no two individuals 
have finger-marks precisely alike is thoroughly Galtonian. 
There is the earlier testimony of the Arabic merchant Soleiman, 
who wrote in a.p. 851, and who states that in China a creditor’s 
bills were marked by the debtor with his middle finger and 
index united. ...E. Chavannes ... has pointed out three 
contracts of the T‘ang period, dated a.p. 782 and 786 and dis- 
covered in Turkestan, which were provided with the finger- 
marks of both parties, and contain at the end the typical 
formula: 

““«The two parties have found this just and clear, and have 
affixt the impressions of their fingers as a distinctive mark.’ 

**A clay seal for which no later date than the third century 
B.c. can be assumed, and which bears on its reverse a very 
deeply and clearly cut impression of the owner’s thumb-mark, 
has been brought back by me from China. .. . I have also 
shown how the system was developed in ancient China from 
magical beliefs in the power of bodily parts, the individual, 
as it were, sacrificing his finger in good faith for his promises; 
in its origin, the finger-print had a magical and ritualistic 
character. 

“Sir W. Herschel states that he fails to see the definite force 
of the word ‘identification’ in the Chinese finger-print system. 
In his opinion, there must be two impressions at least that will 
bear comparison, to constitute ‘identification.’ He thinks, of 
course one-sidedly, of the detection of criminals to which the 
process has been applied by us, but never in the East... . 
Most certainly, the idea underlying Chinese finger-prints was 
principally that of identification, as expressly stated by Rashid- 
eddin and all Chinese informants. If a doubt or litigation arose, 
all‘that was necessary was to repeat the finger-impression of the 
contractor who had formerly signed the deed.” 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘System,’’ Chicago. 


* HARD WORK—AND WASTEFUL. 





HOW ONE INVENTION, THE ELECTRIC TRUCK, ENABLES FEWER MEN TO DO MORE AND QUICKER WORK. 





THE EASIEST WAY—-AND THE CHEAPEST. 








DOING MORE WITH FEWER MEN 


‘| AHE WAR will make our industries short-handed. 

Can we arrange to make one man do the work of two 
or three, without expensive machinery? Experiences 
related by W. H. Bassett in System (Chicago, June) would 
seem to indicate that, in some cases at least, the application 
of a little cold, hard common sense will enable us to do just 
this thing. In other cases the same result is obtained by a 
simple rearrangement of machinery. In still others, putting 
the men on a piece-rate basis has been found to do the business. 
A study of the massing of machines at a critical point may be 
what we need. Sometimes an investigation of the scrap-heap, 
and of what goes into it, is illuminating in this connection. 
There is much helpful and suggestive material in Mr. Bassett’s 
paper. We quote and condense some of his pertinent tales: 


“Kight men were employed by a good-sized rolling-mill 
for the sole purpose of repairing the leaks in the water-pipes 
which form so vital a part of cold rolling. There were several 
miles of piping and always a leak was breaking out somewhere. 
The eight men rushed here and there, working very hard, 
indeed, but they could not keep ahead of the leaks. Some 
part of the plant was usually handicapped by lack of water 
—how much that concern lost during the course of the year 
through shutdowns I do not know, but certainly the amount 
was considerable. 

“T discovered ‘that altho these repair-men were on the 
jump from whistle to whistle, they put in more than half 
their time examining leaks and fetching pipe and tools— 
that is, their wages were equally divided between foot-work 
and. repair-work. 

‘*We cut down the squad to three men; one man traveled from 
morning to night over the pipe-lines. With him he carried a 
supply of tape, and whenever he discovered a leak he bound it 
up with tape as a temporary repair. 

“The other two were provided with a truck that held pipe 
and tools; they pursued a fixt daily route watching for bandaged 
pipe. When they came to such a signal, they at once made the 
permanent repair, and they did it quickly because they had every- 
thing for the job with them. By this simple planning, three 
men were thus able to do the work that had not been nearly so 
well done before by eight men! 

“Take another instance from a large textile-mill: 

“Certain grades of wool, during the winter, reached the 


factory frozen. The big bales, already comprest with enor- 
mous force, presented all the adaptability of a block of granite. 
Five men slashing with axes seldom made ready more than 
seventeen bales during a ten-hour day. The men received two 
dollars a day. 

‘*No one happened to think that the bales might be attacked 
with other than brute force until it was suggested that the wool 
might be thawed out with steam. A single man equipped with 
a sharp-nozle hose connected with a live-steam main managed 
to prepare more bales for the pickers in a day than had the whole 
five with their lusty axes. Thusa bit of hose saved that company 
the wages of four men, or $2,500 a year.”’ 


Sometimes an almost ridiculously simple rearrangement of 
machinery will cut the labor item in half. In one case described 
by Mr. Bassett, when he had finished he had ten men running 
twenty machines, whereas twenty-four men had previously 
been able to manage only sixteen machines. He says: 


“The job was to cut wooden sticks into blocks about ten 
inches long, and then to turn them in a lathe. 

‘At first the saw-tables were placed at one end of the room 
and the lathes at the other—a saw to each lathe. One man 
operated the saw, another the lathe, and a third carried the 
blocks from the saw to the lathe. Then the trucking was 
seen to be unnecessary, and the lathes were moved up to the 
saws so that the blocks could be taken directly from the saw- 
table by the operator; that eliminated one man and was sup- 
posed to be the topmost point in efficiency, for it saved $4,800 
a year in wages on the eight sets of machines. 

“But upon further study we put an automatic knockout 
on. the lathe, which enabled one man to feed both the saw and 
the lathe—cutting the labor bill exactly in half; we hung up a 
bonus for a certain output, and within a short time the one 
man operating two machines was turning out more per day 
than had the two men previously. Doing the logical but so 
often overlooked thing here saved this company two-thirds of its 
labor cost and materially increased its production. And yet 
turning out more material with less labor is supposed to be the 
gravest of undertakings. . 

‘“‘The more I study industry, the more I am convinced that 
the average employer pays more to his men for their walking- 
than for their working-time. How many small stores have 
their stocks arranged with a thought to attaining the minimum 
distance between goods and clerk?. I have seen many shops 
where three clerks struggled to serve customers that could have 
been better attended by one clerk if only the stock, the cash- 
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register, and wrapping-paper had been placed in _ studied 


sequence.”’ 


Putting employees on a piece-rate basis is regarded by Mr. 
Bassett as one of the best-known ways of increasing production, 
provided the rate has been scientifically fixt. In setting a piece- 
rate, it is necessary, he says, to study a number of operators 
at work—find what each is doing and what each could do if 
waste motion were eliminated. Having thus obtained an 
average theoretical maximum, a liberal time-allowance for 
personal needs is deducted and there remains a basis on which 
to fix the exact cost. Says the writer: 


‘‘T think that at least 90 per cent. of the piece-rates throughout 
the country are inequitable to both the employer and employee, 
and probably most of these unfair rates do as much to retard 
as to augment production. 

“‘Tt is curious how often the whole production of a large plant 
is limited by having too few or the wrong kind of machines at 
a critical point. Such 
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‘‘When a manufacturer, a retail dealer—any one, in fact—is 
up against a need for more production without taking on more 
men or extending the plant, it is just as well to see if the most is 
being obtained from the things and the men on hand. Usually 
one does not have to travel far afield to seek improvements.” 


* 





MEASURING HUNGER 


METHOD of measuring and comparing. degrees of 
A hunger, and for ascertaining its nature more exactly, 
has been devised by Dr. A. J. Carlson and described 

by him in a book recently published by the University of Chicago, 
entitled ‘‘The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease.’”’ Some 
of Dr. Carlson’s interesting results are his proof that hunger 
disappears as starvation progresses, his confirmation of the 
efficacy of tightening one’s belt to diminish hunger-pangs, and 
his discovery that smok- 





was again the condition 
in another war - order 
plant. It soon became 
evident that money was 
going to be lost on that 
contract unless more 
speed could be had. W= 
found the trouble in ten 
heavy lathes; they were 
averaging 630 pieces a 
day. Each lathe opera- 
tion was divided into 
four divisions, requiring 
a total time of 570 
seconds. The first three 
operations were heavy 
turning, but the last 
operation was threading, 
which did not require 
a heavy lathe. The 
threading took just 
130 seconds; this we 
transferred to lighter 
machines which thecom- 
pany had already stand- 
ing idle, and these did 
the threading in 150 
seconds, including the 
setting-up. Thus 30 
per cent. of the capacity 
of the .big machines 
was released and the 





lllust: ations by courtesy of ‘‘ The Illustrated World, 


stomach to the other. 








Chicago. 
THE REAL “PANGS” OF HUNGER. 
The contractions of the stomach caused by extreme hunger, photographed by 


z-ray. 'These wave-contractions pass in unending succession from one end of the 
Such contractions produce our sensations of hunger. 


ing relieves them to a 
very considerable ex- 
tent. Exercise and cold 
baths increase hunger. 
Our quotations below 
are from an articlé based 
on Dr. Carlson’s book, 
contributed to The 
Illustrated World (Chi- 
cago, June) by Dr. 
Hermann B. Deutsch. 
Writes Dr. Deutsch: 


“Dr. Carlson’s work 
has involved the accu- 
rate measuring of hunger 
‘contractions’ through 
some experiments which 
would have got him 
burned at the stake as 
a sorcerer in Galileo’s 
day. He has measured 
carefully the pressure 
and the amount. of 
stomach-contraction in 
human beings during 
health and sickness, dur- 
ing waking periods and 
during sleep, during re- 
pletion and during star- 














capacity of the plant 
rose in a corresponding 
amount. That 30 per cent. made the difference between a 
fair profit and a heavy loss. 

“‘Sometimes the profit goes into the scrap-heap. Whenever 
one finds that a considerable portion of material has to go to 
serap after an operation, it is well to look closely at that opera- 
tion. And especially is this the case when materials, as at 
present, are hard to obtain in regular deliveries. 

“Solder is a very expensive article, but how many concerns 
have soldering standards? 

‘‘Experiments in a canning-factory showed that an average 
of more than seventeen ounces was used on each one hundred 
cans. We found that the cans could be as well soldered with an 
average of five and one-half ounces per hundred; each operator 
was turning out around eight thousand cans a day, so a sheer 
waste of twelve ounces a hundred cans was something to warrant 
attention. The argument against cutting down the solder- 
supply was that the men would skimp and that the proportion of 
leaky cans would be too high, but since the cans had to be 
inspected in any event, that objection did not seem to be so 
very serious. 

‘‘A bonus-payment plan was put in, based on the ability of 
the men to keep near to the five and one-half ounce allowance 
for solder and without diminishing production. The plan was 
entirely successful; the men shortly discovered that it was to 
the advantage of their own pocketbooks, as well as profitable 
for the firm, to keep down the solder consumption. The result 
was a saving of more than five hund ed dollars per man on the 
one item of solder. The production rate was just as high as ever. 


vation, in new-born in- 
fants, in dogs of high and low degree, in rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
pigeons, turtles, frogs, and snakes. By inserting into the 
stomach a double-walled rubber balloon, with bismuth-paste 
between the two walls, he actually has seen the movements of 
the stomach and photographed them by means of the #-ray. 
To test the sensitiveness of the inner stomach-wall to touch, 
he has scrubbed out the inside of his stomach with a stiff 
brush attached to a strong piano-wire. He has gone with- 
out food for days to measure the stomach-reactions during 
starvation. 

“He has tested himself after a cold bath in which the water 
was only a few degrees above the freezing-point and in which 
he remained ‘as long as was deemed safe, despite discomfort and 
pain.’ He has measured accurately the effect of smoking on 
hunger, or the effect of constricting the belt. 

‘*How-can such tests be made? If hunger is merely the feeling 
of hunger, how can it be measured accurately? In general, the 
following method, devised by Dr. Carlson, was employed in the 
various experiments. 

“The subject of the experiment is directed to swallow a small 
rubber balloon, to which is attached a very flexible tube of 
rubber. The balloon is inflated after it reaches the stomach, 
and the rubber tube is slipt over one end of a glass tube which 
has been bent into the shape of a ‘U.’ In this U-tube there 
is a liquid—usually chloroform or bromoform—and on the 
surface of the liquid, in the arm of the ‘U’ opposite the one to 
which the rubber tube is attached, there is a float. From the 


top of this float there rises an upright, to the top of which a light 
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AFTER BREAKFAST. 






THE CURVES REPRESENT RESPIRATIONS AND SLIGHT UNEVENNESS OF THE FULL STOMACH AS RECORDED BY THE MACHINE DESCRIBED ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE. 


marker is attached. This marker is so placed that it brushes 
against a recording surface, which is wound around a revolving 
drum. As the drum turns, the marker records an even, straight, 
horizontal line on the recording surface. If the stomach, how- 
ever, contracts, it compresses the balloon, which acts like any 
other rubber bulb when it is squeezed by shooting out the 
contained air; this pushes up the liquid in the U-shaped tube 
so that it raises the level in the arm bearing the* float, and its 
marker, and this marker traces a sharp upward curve on the 
recording surface as the drum revolves. Thus each contraction 
of the stomach makes a definite measurable record of its duration 
and intensity.” 


One of the doctor’s subjects was unfortunate enough to 
swallow accidentally a strong solution of caustic soda when he 
was a boy. This closed the esophagus, so that no food could 
pass to the stomach. An opening was cut through the ab- 
dominal wall, and all food is placed in the stomach through 
a flexible rubber tube three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
Through this tube Dr. Carlson has been able to make inspec- 
tions of the stomach by putting an electric light into it. Says 
Dr. Deutsch: 


‘‘According to these experiments, what actually happens 
when we are hungry is this: As soon as the stomach is empty, 
a series of weak or slight contractions, gradually becoming 
stronger, takes place. On an average, these contractions last 
about thirty seconds each, while the entire contraction-period 
occupies from thirty to forty-five minutes. At first the in- 
dividual contractions are definitely separated, coming from 
two to five minutes apart, but toward the end of the period, 
the more vigorous contractions follow one another immediately 
and without interruption. Indeed in young and vigorous in- 
dividuals the contractions come so rapidly toward the end of 
the period that they form a ‘tetanus,’ or cramp, of uninterrupted 
contraction, which endures for several minutes. This is the 
‘hungry stomach-ache’ that was such a common affliction 
in our knickerbocker days. 

‘This period of contractions is the hunger-period, and each indi- 
vidual contraction isa hunger-pang. The periods come anywhere 
from half an hour to two and a half hours apart in normal, healthy 
adults. In infants, where Professor Carlson has measured the 
hunger contractions by this same balloon methodgthe contraction- 
periods come much more frequently, and sometimes will cause 
babies to show restlessness, wake up, and ery....... 

“There is no doubt but that stomach contraction produces 
hunger sensations. The sensation as recorded in the minds 
o. the people experimented with and the stomach contractions 
as recorded on the revolving drum run absolutely hand in 


hand. In fact, where Dr. Carlson induced artificial con- 
tractions of the stomach, such contractions were felt by the 
subjects of the experiment as hunger, and were defined as such. 

“One of the points which Dr. Carlson has brought out is the 
fact that a sharp distinction must be drawn between hunger 
and appetite. Appetite is a matter of memory in the individual, 
the pleasurable thoughts of past enjoyment of edibles naturally 
causing us to seek similar enjoyable experiences. It is through 
this medium that ‘appetizers’ work. The general belief has 
been heretofore that such substances increase the vigor of the 
hunger contractions. On the contrary, Dr. Carlson has shown 
that they temporarily allay these contractions, but produce a 
sensation which tempts us to get ‘more of the same.’ 

“*Every one has read tales of shipwreck and the horrors of 
starvation, with the increasingly intense and ravenous desire for 
food. Dr. Carlson and one of his assistants voluntarily have 
undergone periods of starvation of five days’ duration to de- 
termine accurately what takes place. It is true, there is a slight 
increase throughout the starvation period of the hunger con- 
tractions. The records of these experiments show this to be 
the case. But after the first three days the desire for food 
diminishes, and sometimes turns to revulsion at the sight of 
edibles! All discomfort from the experiment disappeared after 
the first meal following the fasting period, and from the second 
day thereafter Dr. Carlson states that he felt as tho he had had 
‘a pleasant month’s vacation in the mountains.’ 

‘With a definite measurable index as to the strength of 
hunger, it is possible accurately to determine the results of 
various external factors on the hunger sensation. For instance, 
the old cure of tightening one’s belt during cases of extreme 
hunger can be tested out absolutely. That is what Dr. Carlson 
has done. He finds that in subjects where there is externa! 
pressure on the abdominal muscles, the stomach contractions 
that is, hunger-pangs—are very noticeably abated. This is duc 
in part to the distraction of attention from the stomach to pressure 
on the other organs of the abdomen, and in part to the fact 
that the sensation of abdominal pressure leads to a feeling of 
ee 

“Dr. Carlson has found that smoking inhibits hunger-pangs 
to a marked extent. This is particularly true of the people 
who are not habitual smokers. Habitual smokers, however, 
must turn from mild cigars or cigarets to very strong cigars or 
pipes before the hunger contractions, as recorded by the balloon 
method, are diminished. This is Nature’s way of insisting that 
her needs be met. 

“In the same way, it has been found that exercise, prolonged 
cold baths, and the like, increase hunger, altho they do not, 
necessarily, increase the hunger contractions, as Dr. Carlson 
points out. They do, however, increase the nervous excitability 
of the individual, so that he becomes more acutely conscious of 
the hunger-‘ pangs’ which follow the typical hunger contractions.” 





MODERATE HUNGER—FOUR HOURS LATER. 


WHILE RESPIRATION CONTINUES AS BEFORE, THE BREAKS BECOME PRONOUNCED, MODERATE HUNGER CONTRACTIONS BEING THE STOMACH'S CALL FOR LUNCH 
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EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


EIMS CATHEDRAL in the West; Edouard de Reszké 
R in the East—a supreme cathedral and a supreme 
artist of grand opera go down like thousands of other 
helpless victims before the hostilities of an autocracy that seems 
to mix all the refinements of civilized science with all the un- 
refinements of Attila and Alva. De Reszké, the famous basso 

















Copy righted by Aime Dupont. 
“A GREAT SINGER AND RARELY BELOVED.” 


With “‘ qualities of mind and heart that would have made him a dis- 





tinguished figure in any field of work ”_fedouard de Reszké. 








of yesterday at the Metropolitan, is reported dead, after wit- 
nessing the destruction of all his property and suffering the 
extremest hardships, at times having barely food to eat or more 
than a cellar for shelter. ‘‘One more example,’’ remarks The 
Globe (New York), ‘‘of the cherishing veneration in which 
militant Germany holds art we have in the ultimate earthly 
fate of Edouard de Reszké.”’ A false rumor of his end came to us 
over a year ago; but the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger now prints the 
dispatch that the great singer ‘‘is dead at his estate in Erietri- 
kov, Poland.” The New York Evening: Sun prints this 
‘‘salute’’: 

‘‘A fine gentleman and a fine artist. In the years since the two 
gifted brothers have been gone from the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera we have had many worse, none better, none whose 
memory—when each shall become but a memory—will smell 
sweeter or blossom more beautifully. One thinks instinctively 


of the finest flowers that once grew on the old tree—Italo Cam- 
panini, Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Max Alvary, Pol Plancgon 
—the great artists of to-day will all uncover to those noble names. 
The two brothers held a room in the hearts both of musicians 
and of mere operagoers which will long stand empty for lack 
of a suitable tenant. Tie war swept away their Polish estates, 
and Edouard, particularly, found himself impoverished. Jean 
de Reszké, in Paris, was the center of a circle of friends whose 
influence could not extend to the racked territory where the 
family estates lay. 

“The last direct word of Edouard de Reszké—until these 
tidings—came through William Guard, who, standing in the 
Madeleine two years ago to pay a last token of respect at the 
funeral of Pol Plangon, caught sight of the well-remembered 
figure of Edouard de Reszké, resting silently against a pillar. 
At that time the devastation had just come, and since then the 
blast of war has not ceased to blow. Among the demolished 
fortunes of all the great Poles whom Americans love, Edouard de 
Reszké’s misfortune was so great as to overwhelm. Now he is 
at rest, and we can but salute his passing. 


The note of threnody over much of the past that Edouard de 
Reszké typifies is sounded in the Tribune editorial page, where 
doubtless Mr. Krehbiel pays his homage: 


“The death of Edouard de Reszké will stir a wealth of warm 
memories hereabout. In the golden nineties, when opera on 
Broadway reached its apogee, the name of de Reszké led all the 
rest. An older and more distinguished brother came first on the 
programs and first as an artist; but only because he was one 
of the great artists of a century—and a tenor, besides. Edouard 
de Reszké was a great singer and a rarely beloved one, with 
qualities of mind and heart that would have made him a dis- 
tinguished figure in any field of work. 

“‘TIs it simply because old days are best that we sigh over the 
news from Poland and long for the opera of other days? Not 
altogether. There was a greatness of stature in the group that 
made the old Metropolitan famous that needs no haze of time 
to command belief. Fashions come and go in music and in 
singing and, as well, in opera, which is a little of both and much 
of other things besides. But a giant is always a giant, and it 
needs no critical yardstick to know that the days of giants are 
not upon us now. 

‘‘Other years are coming, and we shall hope, optimistically, 
for a new birth of opera. For that day we can ask no greater 
fortune than to hear again the equal of Edouard de Reszké.” 





WHO FIGHT FOR THE BIG IDEA—Who are the first to 
enlist? The Morning Telegraph (New York) finds it ‘‘an inter- 
esting fact that men of attainment, of gentle blood, and of the 
finest sensibilities” are the ones who “‘offer their patriotic service 
as soldiers and seyvants of their country in time of war.” The 
reason, it feels, is not so apparent as the fact. In England and 
France it was ‘‘the nurtured sons, the artists, actors, writers, 
students, and the mentally patrician who first rushed to the 
colors.’”’ No conscription was necessary for them, it is asserted, 
with a just tribute to their American compeers: 


“Imagination, sentiment, pride, idealism, and—maybe—the 
boyish recklessness that goes with the artistic nature may partly 
account for this. Or it may be that because nurtured men best 
know their country they love it best, and so are the first to 
give their lives and fortunes to their flags. And by the same 
token the gentlemen of England, the aristocrats of France, and 
now the college-bred and cultivated men of America have been 
the first and the most eager to ‘come across’ in the impending 
battle for the world’s liberty. 

‘Within the past two weeks scores of artists, actors, news- 
paper men, teachers, preachers, scholars, men of the schools and 
studios have been clamoring for their right to carry American 
rifles into the pits and trenches of the French battle-front. 
Past the conscription age, our foremost band-master and com- 
poser has enlisted as ‘a private’ in the United States Navy. 
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Editors, painters, players, singers, poets, and ‘the dreamers 
whose dreams come true’ are not the slackers. 

‘‘The sons of the rich, the ‘dudes’ of football-fields and tennis- 
courts, college athletes, and social darlings are in the training- 
camps of the United States even as they were also first in Alder- 
shot, willing and eager to fight or die for the big idea. The war 
is fixing the great level of social motion. Brain and brawn are 
shoulder to shoulder, and the men who think are showing that 
they are also the men who fight.” 





THE “NEW ELIZABETHANS” . 


7 \HE “GOLDEN LADS” of England have brought again 
to their motherland the time which, typified in Sidney 
and Raleigh, is glorified in literary history as the ‘‘ Eliza- 

bethan Age.” This has been pointed out by Sir Rennell Rodd 

in a sentence which Mr. E. B. Osborn calls ‘‘a lightning-flash of 
intuitive criticism.” It was written of Charles Lister, son of 

Lord Ribblesdale, who kas just published a memoir of the young 

man who died at Gallipoli. Sir Rennell Rodd observes that 

“‘he was of the type which would have found its right environ- 

ment in the large-horizoned Elizabethan days, and he would 

have been of the company of Sidney and Raleigh and the Gilberts, 
and boisterously welcomed at the Mermaid Tavern.” The 
sentence reveals to Mr. Osborn “the arrival, by every social 
path, of the new Elizabethans,” and he sees them already 

‘“‘a race of conquerors, tho the siege of Germany is but begin- 

ning.”” He analyzes them in The Sphere (London), first from 

the point of view of their fathers, the middle-aged generation 
who has to stand by and see them go: 


‘First, they conquered their easier selves; secondly, they led 
the ancestral generations into a joyous captivity. Watch the 
way of any one of them with his proud father (almost always the 
boy is longer in the limb and not so short in the temper), and you 
will see how glad the ‘Governor’ is to be governed. Middle-age 
has always been a blunder, a sad blunder. Since the war began 
it has seemed to me and other middle-aged persons a kind of 
felony—a crime for which. one ought to be committed for trial, 
like the youth in ‘Erewhon,’ who was tried on a charge of pul- 
monary consumption. Yet these generous creatures, our own 
and other people’s sons, are so valiant in their forgiveness of 
it that they most willingly die lest our poor residue of years 
should be embittered. They resign their bright young lives to 
comfort us as Sidney gave up the cup of keen cold water. Alas! 
that we veterans of peace, with the scars of easy living upon us, 
should have the greater need of so precious a gift that can but 
once be given.” 


In these new Elizabethans “their valiancy—a_ brighter 
quality than the Roman virtus, because more compassionate— 
shines like a star” — 


“‘Brayed in war’s mortar, their spirit is yet unbroken and 
rings clear—as in the case of a shockingly shattered corporal 
who, when a visitor to his ward condoled with him, laughed and 
said: ‘But, my dear sir, I’m alive!’ We have all met such 
examples of antique heroism, and could deduce the new Eliza- 
bethan spirit from a study of them. But it is easier to see what 
a brave and joyous thing it is from the records of those who have 
fallen so young that it can be said of them: 


They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn, 


and yet had time for self-expression. These young men, ex- 
plicitly Elizabethan, actually form a group bound together by 
ties of personal friendship and, what is even more, a common 
confidence that life and love are inexhaustible. The group 
would include Julian and ‘Billy’ Gronfell, Rupert Brooke 
and his less-known but equally lovable. brother Alfred, Charles 
Lister, Raymond Asquith, Charles Sorley, Colwyn Phillipps, 
Douglas Gillespie, and many others. Even before the war gave 
them the greatest of all their opportunities to justify it, these 
young men knew and practised a large-horizoned philosophy 
of living which scorned social conventions and scoffed at party 
fictions. They were all scholars and sportsmen and poets— 
even if they did not write poetry, they had a conviction that 
life ought to be lived poetically. They had the Elizabethan 
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exuberance. They were as various and insatiate and adventurous 
in the art of living as were the old Elizabethans, before whom the 
gates of the Greek past, of a Roman future, were flung wide 
open. It is true that they veiled with veils of wit, sometimes 
verging on cynicism, a deep moral earnestness, a passionate love 
of country. Because of this habit, and also because they liked 
to pull up principles by the roots (which often dript blood!) in 
discussing them, they were at times frowned upon by serious- 
minded elders. 

“The professional patriot, for example, seriously doubted 
their patriotism. They were riotous at times in their joy of 
living; they thought nothing of throwing a young Cabinet 




















Photographs by Frederick Moore. 


ROOFS OF SAPPHIRE TILES. 


Instead of soaring like the towers of Gothic cathedrals, these wing- 
like roofs of the Temple of Heaven, in Peking, seem to have dropt 
from Heaven. It is called the most perfect example of Chinese 
architecture for all time. See the article on the following page. 
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Minister-in-becoming into the Thames, frock-coat and silk hai 
and crabbed superiority and all.” 


As time went on, we are told, ‘‘ they had a fear that the age of 
adventurous living was over forever—one of them said the 
‘Julianesque life,’ meaning a life that could be lived @ outrance 
in every sphere, was ceasing to be possible. Then came the war, 
and personality was matched with opportunity.” In the 
glorious use they made of this opportunity, Mr. Osborn discerns 
“two points—both characteristically Elizabethan’’—to be 
especially discerned: 

“First, the instinct of brotherliness (which made all of them 
lovers of Mr. Lloyd George, in whom they gloried as a social 
reformer not afraid of making mistakes) became a flame of 
passion in them. They all insisted on remaining regimental 
officers, in serving their companies of the glorious unnamed, 
even when Staff or diplomatic appointments were offered. The 
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lines of a still-living member of this brotherhood, the greatest of 
the war-poets, as yet unpublished, express their passionate 
devotion to their men: 
Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? Grief still is mine. 
Other loves I have; men rough but men who stir 
More joy, more grief than love of thee and thine. 


Faces cheerful, full of whimsical mirth, 
Lined by the wind, burned by the sun, 
Bodies enraptured by the abounding earth 
As whose children brothers we are and one. 


‘Secondly, their land was the Gloriana they glorified in their 
deeds. And is not this land of ours very like that crowned, 























THE WALL OF PEKING. 

Fifty feet high and sixty feet thick at the base, it has a road of 
fifty feet along the top. It was built by Genghis Khan in the 
thirteenth century, and the great gates have been locked and bolted 
every night since the Mongol kings poured over the plains. 











thankless, just, ungenerous, celestial virago who could give 
herself to no man? In all the new Elizabethan verse this love 
of country burns, as when the soldier-poet sees the memorial 
beauty of his own countryside in a sudden vision before battle, 
and cries to his soul: 

The gorse upon the twilit down, 

The English loam so sunset brown, 

The bowed pines and the sheep-bells’ clamor, 

The wet, lit lane and the yellowhammer, 

The orchard and the chaffinch song 

Only to the brave belong. 


‘Enough of this brave brotherhood lives on to give us a new 
Elizabethan leadership.” 





RUSSIAN HYMNS AND FLAGS—Russia is bursting into 
national song, but it is premature to say that she has a national 
hymn. The rumor goes here and there that a substitute has 


been adopted for the ‘‘Bojé Tsaria Khrani’’; but this, like the 
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rumor that her new ensign is the red flag, is disputed by Mr. 
Ivan Narodny, who writes to Musical America (New York): 


“There are a few musicians here who have made the state- 
ment to the effect that the hymn composed by Gretchaninoff 
and published by Schirmer is a new Russian national hymn. 
I have authority to say that this is not the fact. There has 
not been adopted any new hymn instead of the ‘Bojé Tsaria 
Khrani’ as yet in Russia. The only new hymn so far used in 
Russia in place of the old is the famous chorus of Glinka’s 
‘A Life for the Czar’ called ‘Slav’sia, Slav’sia’—‘ Glory, Glory.’ 
This majestic hymn is perhaps the only suitable substitute for 
the old one. I fully agree with Musical America’s editorial 
that the Gretchaninoff hymn is comparatively a weakling, and, 
besides, that there are at least one hundred others now proposed 
as the new Russian hymns. I, on my part, will indorse the 
Glinka hymn, the words of which need changing. 

“T have a cable to the effect that no new hymn has been 
adopted in Russia, and that nearly all the great living Russian 
composers are engaged in writing a new Russian hymn. The 
hymn of Gretchaninoff happened to be the first one that reached 
this country. I will soon have hymns composed by Gliere, 
by Spendiarov, Esposito, and a dozen of others. They all pre- 
tend to be the new Russian national hymns. Which of them 
will be adopted later when the Russian nation has been crys- 
tallized into a free organized republic is the question of the 
future and will be decided upon by the committee of the National 
Music Board which is being formed. 

‘“‘It may be interesting also to American musicians to know 
that the same is the case with the so-called Russian new flag, 
which has been displayed here on many occasions. The im- 
pression here prevails that the new Russian flag is red. I have 
authority to say that the red socialistic-anarchistic flag is by 
no means the new Russian flag. The red flag was merely used 
by the revolutionists as an ensign of the war. The new Russian 
flag has not been yet adopted and will not be adopted till the 
National Constitutional Assembly meets next fall.” 





HOW THE CHINESE BUILD 


level—at least he doesn’t imagine his critic standing on 

the ground to judge his efforts. He plans in such a way 
that his houses, for he thinks in groups rather than in individual 
structures, will present something symmetrical and harmonious 
to any one viewing them from a hill or a pagoda. By the same 
token the Chinese artist takes his stand on an elevation so that 
he can get into his canvas more of the landscape than one can 
see from the ground. The fact that no pagoda or hill may be 
at hand from which to see the architect’s triumph does not 
trouble him, says Mr. Luther Anderson in Asia (New York), 
the journal of the Asiatic Association, ‘‘for he expects all those 
who really care anything about art to have enough imagination 
to picture in their minds the general harmony of his design, even 
tho they can see only a part of it at a time.”’ Contrasted with 
the Western notion, the difference is really fundamental: 


: sk CHINESE ARCHITECT does not build on the 


- ‘When we think of archifecture we usually have individual 
buildings in mind. We speak of the Cathedral at Cologne, St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the National Capitol at Washington, and the 
Woolworth building as noble examples of Occidental architecture, 
and justly so; but it is to be noticed that we are always thinking 
of only one building at a time, and not a group of buildings. 
Now, the Chinese idea of an architectural triumph is not that 
of a single building rising in beautiful lines to a great height, 
but a large number of buildings and patios symmetrically 
arranged and covering a great deal of ground. Individualism 
has always appealed strongly to Western nations, and this ideal 
seems to be exprest in our architecture. In the Orient, on the 
contrary, the family has always been more important than the 
individual. It is therefore quite natural and in keeping that 
the group idea should find expression in Chinese architecture. 
‘Because the beauty of Chinese architecture owes so much 
to the symmetrical arrangement of the various buildings com- 
posing a given group, it is difficult to do justice to Chinese 
buildings by means of photographs. The camera will at best 
take in only one or two buildings, and these will, of course, hide 
the rest. In order to show by means of a photograph the real 
beauty of a Chinese temple or palace, one would have to take a 
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picture. from an aeroplane. Even then one would fail to do it 
justice unless one could obtain it in colors.’ 


The Chinese developed a type of architecture which differed 
from all others not only in arrangement, points out Mr. Anderson, 
but inform. Isolated from the rest of the world, they of course 
borrowed little or nothing from other nations, and hence have 
“no exotic characteristics”: 


“‘The Chinese house exhibits certain features which can be 
traced back to the tents of the barbarian ancestors of the Chinese 
who wandered in from the West. The roof, tho made of heavy 
beams, rafters, and tiles, still retains to some extent the shape 
of a tent. The'process of construction reminds one of the raising 
of a tent, the pillars and the roof being erected first and the 
walls filled in afterward. The roof does not rest on the walls, 
but on pillars corresponding to the poles of a tent. The roof 
hangs in graceful lines and is caught up at the corners like looped 
canvas. It seems to have been draped rather than built. The 
sweeping lines are exactly those which canvas would take if hung 
over the supporting beams. A Chinese building owes a great 
deal of its beauty to these graceful roof-lines. And in ac- 
cordance with the theory that one can not have too much of a 
good thing, the Chinese often ornament their buildings with 
several roofs, one above the other, as in the pagoda types. 

“Internally as well as externally the Chinese house reminds 
one of a tent. There is no ceiling to hide the surface of the 
sloping roof and its rafters. Instead of a wooden floor there 
is only a layer of bricks paving the cold earth, with mats and 
rugs: covering this flooring. The various buildings composing a 
house are arranged so as to face a courtyard, much as one would 
pitch tents around a camp-fire. 

“The beams and rafters supporting the roofs of the more 
pretentious houses are decorated with curious designs and 
miniature landscape-paintings in pleasing colors. When the 
Chinese gentleman reclines on his couch he has something to 
look at, something around which to weave his dreams. Here 
and there in the tracery of the flowers and swastikas are scenes 
from the ancient legends, poetry, and history of his country. 
These pictures are so delicately interwoven and harmonized 
with the design that they do not obtrude themselves or irritate 
the eye, but rather, when one is not looking for them, sink into 
the design and become a part of the whole colorful decorative 
scheme. Perhaps the ancient Chinese thus decorated the 
interior of their tents with embroidered draperies, and when 
their abodes became more permanent they still required interior 
decorations which would satisfy the eye and stimulate the 
imagination.” 

One respect in which modern art may owe much to the Chinese 
is the use of strong color. In this is seen a striking feature of 
Chinese architecture: 


“The boldness with which the Chinese employ bright colors 
is justified by their excellent good taste. They comprehend 
better the harmonious combination of bright colors than any 
other people, and are therefore able to produce effects at once 
startling and pleasing. 

‘“‘The walls of a Chinese house are constructed of brick, wood 
being used for pillars, beams, rafters, window-frames, and doors. 
As a rule, only the woodwork is painted, but in the more pre- 
tentious buildings, such as palaces and temples, the exterior 
brickwork is covered with a coating of plaster which is painted 
a deep red. The roofs of temples, palaces, and pagodas are 
usually covered with tiles glazed in beautiful colors. The 


Temple of Heaven in Peking owes much of its beauty to the 
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“The most wonderful thing about a Chinese house is the 
spirit of peace which seems to pervade it. The courtyards, 
enclosed by houses which are in turn surrounded by high walls, 
have an air of security and seclusion which is not to be found in 
our Western homes. Into these peaceful courtyards the noise 
of the busy world does not penetrate. The triple doors seem 
to shut out the storms of the world and its troubles. 

‘In the more pretentious houses some of the courtyards are 
transformed into miniature landscape-gardens. There are 
miniature mountains, precipices, lotus-ponds, bridges, grottos, 
aud rustic nooks. The irregular rocks are so well fitted together 
and built up against the sides of the house that they seem to 
have been placed there by nature long before the houses were 
erected. The proportions are so carefully worked out that 
everything seems to be larger than it really is. And the ar- 
rangement is so irregular that nature is simulated to perfection. 
There is usually a little open pagoda built to command the 
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best view of the garden, where its owner may sit in solemn 
contemplation of the man-made beauty surrounding him.” 





STICK TO THE SCHOOL-BOOKS—College and high-school 
students and those entering upon courses of technical training 
are urged not to give them up because of the war. The warning 
comes from Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and is echoed by the New York Evening Sun, 
which says: . 


“‘Restlessness and love of change is a natural characteristic 











THE STUPA OF THE YELLOW TEMPLE, PEKING. 


Tibetan in form, its thirteen steplike segments symbolize the thirteen 
Buddhist Heavens. A fine example of Chinese sculpture. 











of youth. Under proper control it is a force that leads to growth 
and progress. But change for the sake of change is mere 
childish weakness. ...... 

“Dr. Claxton points out the fact that 200,000 boys and girls 
will graduate this spring from high school. Normally 90,000 
of them would undertake some further course. These are 
the ones that are in danger of yielding to the constant temptation 
to drop out. Yet the next few years are the ones that will fix 
their intellectual habits and determine their place in the ranks 
of skilled or unskilled workers. Says Dr. Claxton: 

“*The more mature young men are, the more serviceable 
they are in the Army. The selective draft will take only those 
between twenty-cne and thirty. In the total of 60,000,000 
people of productive age in the United States the 350,000 students 
in colleges and normal schools and technical and vocational 
schools of high grade constitute only about one-half of 1 per cent. 
More than half of these live in cities and can not be employed 
in agricultural production except as a few of them may find 
work on the farms during the summer. Their going to college 
will not lower the productive capacity of the country as a whole 
in any appreciable degree. The colleges, normal schools, and 
technical schools will all be open with undiminished income 
from public funds and endowments, and the expense of their 
maintenance will continue. It is quite probable that many of 
the older students will not return next fall, and the higher classes 
will be smaller than usual. The graduates from the high schools 
should see to it that the lower classes more than make up for this 
deficiency.’”’ 
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THE ETHICAL QUANDARY OF 
* REPRISALS ” 


"| = QUESTION OF REPRISALS will not down in the 
variously ethical-minded British press and public. It 
came up in the early days of the war, and has been stirred 
to a burning flame by a recent U-boat act in sinking a hospital- 
ship full of wounded. The British Government made it known 
to the German Government that if another such outrage were 
committed it would make reprisals. Shortly afterward another 
hospital-ship was sunk, and the British Government, acting 
with the French Government, made an air-raid on a German 
town. Thereupon many bishops, headed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, raised a protest in the House of Lords. They 
wished that the Allied nations should ‘‘emerge from the war 
untarnished by the foul crimes that will stain the name of our 
enemy.”~ It must be said that an increasing number are on the 
side against the bishops. True, the effectiveness of reprisals 
in dealing with a Power like Germany is viewed by the Man- 
chester Guardian as doubtful. Germany, it thinks, has already 
‘‘paid heavily for her misdeeds in the. redoubled energy which 
her victims have put into the war, in the stifling of the thought 
of peace which would otherwise have been rising in many minds; 
above all, in the bringing in of great neutral forces” against her. 
Moreover, it looks to them futile, for ‘“‘in a competition of horrors 
Germany will beat us every time.’’ An answer to this argument 
comes from the Dean of Manchester, Rev. J.. E. ©. Welldon, 
who writes to the London Times to point out ‘an ambiguity of 
thought” in the discussion, and deciares: 


“‘It is impossible in a prolonged campaign to avoid reprisals. 
War is an evil in itself, and it engenders many other evils; but 
the responsibility for them falls upon the Power which originally 
provoked the war. All, or most, acts of defensive warfare may 
be logically ranged under the head of reprisals. But the temper 
of mind which would prohibit reprisals would insure defeat. The 
use of poisonous gases, for example, must be met by poisonous 
gases, or the army which uses them will be the victor. But it is 
the Power which first used such gases that deserves and incurs 
the reprobation of humanity. The real question seems to be 
whether acts of reprisal do or do not possess a sufficient military 
value. The Church may well protest against such malignant 
actions as the bombardment of undefended towns, the murder 
of women and children, the ruin of cathedrals and universities, 
or the devastation which the Germans are now ruthlessly 
carrying out in France; she may deprecate the vindictive spirit 
which is only too apt to be excited by savagery or legends of 
savagery, as it was among Englishmen during the Indian Mutiny, 
and as it is to-day in the presence of German barbarism; but 
to condemn all retaliatory measures is practically to take the 
side, and to serve the cause, of unscrupulous wickedness. 
Reprisals, if they are, as sometimes they are, necessary in war, 
do but augment the blood-guiltiness of the nation or the army 
which makes them necessary.” 


The practical counterpart of the Dean’s argument is furnished 
by Arthur Kitson, in The Clarion, who states that withholding 
from reprisals has given the Germans ‘“‘the assurance of freedom 
to continue their vile deeds, knowing that they would be immune 
from punishment.”’ He writes further: 


“One of our brilliant statesmen actually announced in Parlia- 
ment that ‘we could never hope to beat the Germans at acts of 
reprisal,’ and this has been parroted by nearly every Radical 
organ in the country! And yet no statement was ever more 
untrue. The Germans have been beaten every time, whenever 
they have been subjected to reprisals, so long as they believed 
that the reprisals were made in earnest and would be vigorously 
continued if they failed to alter their conduct. For instance, 


Paris has never been subjected to a raid since the French devas- 


tated Karlsruhe. The French have carried out reprisals on 
several occasions effectively and always to their advantage. 
Russia has done the same. When the new German Governor 
of Poland sought to compel the Poles who had escaped from 
Poland to return to their homes by threatening to confiscate 
their property, the Russian Government immediately notified 
the German Governor that the property. of every German 
subject within the Russian Empire would be confiscated as a 
reprisal. The result was that the Governor of Poland immedi- 
ately rescinded his order. On the other hand, the effects of our 
reprisals have been nullified by our press and Parliamentarians 
telling the enemy that we do not mean it. 

‘“‘Reprisals have been carried out in most of the wars we have 
had with savage races. In the Indian Mutiny, well-known 
leaders and instigators were shot from the mouths of our guns. 

“‘Mr. Suthers asks, ‘Do the reprisalers not see that if we 
earried out their idea we should be reducing ourselves to the 
moral level of the Huns?’ If this be true, then we are already 
on the same level as the Huns because we have recently adopted 
the Hun methods. We are using poisonous gases and we are 
using liquid fire (against the hitherto recognized rules of warfare), 
end we have succeeded in beating the Hun at his own game. We 
are able to throw a flame three times as far as the Huns, and 
consequently we burn up probably three times more Huns in one 
charge than they are able to destroy of our men! 

“‘ According to Mr. Suthers, if he were attacked by a hooligan 
armed with a heavy stick he would be compelled to defend 
himself according to the Queensbury rules, otherwise he would 
be ‘reducing himself to the moral level’ of the hooligan. Does 
Mr. Suthers believe any such nonsense? Would he hesitate to 
kick the brute in the stomach in order to save himself from 
being murdered?” 


A “Jurist”’ gives in another letter to The Times the legal 
aspect of the situation which troubles the hearts of the bishops: 


“In a letter published about a fortnight ago, the Bishop of 
Ely spoke of a belligerent appearing ‘with clean hands’ at the 
great assize that will follow the war, and his point was that this 
advantage would be lost by a belligerent who adopted a policy 
of reprisals. Speaking generally, I suppose no one would be 
found to dispute this, if—but only if—such a policy were in itself 
an infraction of the laws of war. But it is not. On the con- 
trary, reprisals are by custom admissible as an indispensable 
means of securing legitimate warfare, and at The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, when an article forbidding collective punish- 
ment was under discussion, it was expressly stated that the 
article was without prejudice to the question of reprisals (see 
Hague Conference, 1899, p. 151). The Manual of Military 
Laws says (chapter xiv): 

‘**Reprisals between belligerents are retaliation for illegitimate 
acts of warfare, for the purpose of making the enemy comply 
in future with the recognized laws of war. . . . They are not a 
means of punishment, or of arbitrary vengeance, but of coercion. 
. . . Reprisals are an extreme measure, because in most cases 
they inflict suffering upon innocent individuals. In this, 
however, their coercive force exists, and they are indispensable 
as a last resource.’”’ 





NO “SAFETY FIRST” FOR CHURCHES—“ Safety First” 
may be an admirable motto for railroad workers or motorists, 
but it will not do for the Church, in the Watchman-Examiner’s 


opinion. In fact, the Baptist editor believes that the ‘‘death- 
germ’ now at work in many churches is that “‘safety-first” 
idea. He says: 2 


“It is impossible always to ‘play safe’ in that great game 
of life in which the winning goal is the good of others, even more 
than of self. It is necessary to take some risks in battling for the 
right. Heroes are not made in rocking-chairs, nor proved in 
the avoidance of danger. Under circumstances easily conceiv- 
able the question of safety must be the last consideration, not 
the first. It is by the men who have not counted their lives 
dear unto themselves for the sake of a cause to be established 

















or an end to be gained that all that is good and worth while 
has come to pass. 

“The thought is as true of churches as of men. The secret 
of church growth and effieiency is not an exaggerated regard for 
what might be called safety, but a sublime disregard of it. * 

‘The death-germ at work in many a church is the ‘safety-first’ 
idea. It is a kind of dry-rot. It is stagnation, and stagnation 
is death. The church has a hard time to get along; its resources 
of money and members are few and inadequate; therefore it is 
afraid to launch out in kingdom work in the kingdom spirit. 
It must look out for itself. It must conserve its resources for 
its own needs. It has so little money that it can not afford 
to give liberally to missions or benevolent work of any kind. 
‘Safety First’ is written over its treasury. It has so few work- 
ers that it can not afford to let any of them absent themselves 
from the Sunday-evening service to hold a meeting in the slums 
or in the crossroads schoolhouse. ‘Safety First’ is blazoned 
over the door by which enthusiastic souls would go out to larger 
service. 

“Prudence, a wise reckoning of resources, a due regard for 
what under existing conditions is possible or practicable, are 
right and proper. Faith is not blindness, nor obedience stupid 
obstinacy. The home base must be carefully and intelligently 
safeguarded. Our only point is that such careful and intelligent 
safeguarding is not secured and assured by the ‘safety-first’ 
principle.” 





PEOPLE “CHOSEN” OF GOD 


INCE THE JEWS of Scriptural times, have there been 
S any ‘‘chosen people” of God? It appears that our chief 
enemy—Germany—claims the distinction, and almost in 
the same breath she is guilty of heaping scorn upon the 
British for the presumption of a similar claim. The latter 
claim, it may be said, is seen in statements imputed to rather 
than quoted from the English by various German writers, chiefly 
pastors or professors, since the war began. These are collected 
with many other ““Gems of German Thought” into a volume 
by this name, edited by Mr. William Archer. Practically a!) 
his quotations are taken from books and pamphlets, in reference 
to which he gives chapter and verse; so that their authenticity 
is beyond question. He tells us in his preface that he ‘‘doubts 
whether the literature of the world can show a parallel to the 
amazing outburst of tribal arrogance, unrestrained and un- 
ashamed, of which these pages contain but a few scattered 
specimens.”’ ‘‘Few contemporary German names of much 
distinction are absent’’ from the list—Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, 
Harnack, Wundt, Oncken, Eucken, Haeckel, Naumann, Rohr- 
bach, Sombart, Liszt—all ‘‘join with a will in the chorus of 
arrogance, ambition, and hate.’”’ One of the writers quoted is 
Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who, indeed, tho of English 
birth, has been adopted into the German nation, and become 
‘almost more German that the Germans themselves. ‘‘He who 
does not believe in the divine mission of Germany,” he says in 
Mr. Archer’s quotation from his “‘Confidence”’ [Die Zuversicht, 
1915] ‘“‘had better hang himself, and rather to-day than to- 
morrow.”’ There are many other contributors to the thesis 
that the Germans have a divine calling and election; a few are 
selected to show the general trend of all: 

‘“Now we understand why the other nations pursue us with 
their hatred: they do not understand us, but they are sensible 
of our enormous spiritual superiority. So the Jews were hated 
in antiquity, because they were the representatives of God on 
earth.—Prof. W. Sombart, ‘Handler und Helden,’ p. 142 (Hucl:- 
sters and Heroes).......- 

‘‘God has in Luther practically chosen the German people, 
and that can never be altered, for is it not written in Romans xi, 
29, ‘For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance ’? 
Dr. Preuss, quoted in ‘Hurrah and Halleluiah,’ p. 223, by J. P. 
Bang. 

(In a footnote Mr. Archer writes: ‘‘The same author explains 
that ‘of course the German people have not in themselves deserved 
this calling: it proceeds from the sheer grace of God, so we can 
maintain it without any pharisaism whatever.’’’] 
‘‘There is a Gospel saying which bursts the bonds of its original 
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historical meaning and takes new wings in the storm of the 
world-war, a saying which we may well take as the consecration 
of our German mission: ‘Ye are the salt of the earth! ye are 
the light of the world!’—Prof. A. Deissmann, ‘ Deutsche Reden in 
Schwerer Zeit,’ p. 24 (‘German Speeches in Difficult Days’)....... 

“It is no foolish overvaluation of ourselves, no aggressive 
arrogance, no want of humility, when we more and more let 
Bismarck’s faith prevail within us, that God has taken the 
German nation under his special care, or, in any case, has some 
special purpose in view for it.—‘On the German God,’ by Pastor 
W. Lehmann, quoted in ‘Hurrah and Halleluiah,’ p. 86. ...... 

**As heralds of God’s will, messengers of his word, witnesses 
of his benefactions to the world, we shall take up our work after 
the war, and with German endurance and German industry, 
with German competence and German faithfulness, with German 
faith and German piety, we shall permeate, in the name of God, 
a world which has become poor and desolate.—‘ War Devotions,’ by 
Pastor J. Rump, quoted in‘ Hurrah and Halleluiah,’ p. 128. ...... 

“‘When these storms have done their work, Germany’s 
purest mission begins: to become a place of refuge, a holy grove 
for all the seekers of the earth, a central land, a land of wisdom, 
a land of morals.—F. Lienhardt, quoted in‘ Hurrah and Halleluiah,’ 
ae: Se ees 

‘*God’s people will come forth from this war strengthened and 
crowned with victory, because they stand on the side of God; 
but all God’s adversaries will find out that God will not be 
mocked, and that he rules the history of the nations according 
to his will—‘War Devotions,’ by Pastor J. Rump, quoted in 
‘Hurrah and Halleluiah,’ p. 184. ...... 

**We hope that a great mission will be allotted to us Germans 

. and this German mission is: to look after the world (zu 
sorgen fir die Welt). Is it vanity in the disguise of a moral idea? 
No, no, and again no.—Pastor G. Traub, ‘Der Krieg und die 
Seele,’ p. 23 (The War and the Soul)....... 

‘Friedrich Nietzsche was but the last of the singers and seers 
who, coming down from the height of heaven, brought to us 
the tidings that there should be born from us the Son of God, 
whom in his language he called the Superman.—Prof. W. 
Sombart, ‘Hdndler und Helden,’ p. 58. ...... 

“Verily the Bible is our book. . . . It was given and assigned 
to us, and we read in it the original text of our destiny, which 
proclaims to mankind salvation or disaster—according as we 
will it!—‘ War Devotions,’ by Pastor J. Rump, quoted in ‘Hurrah 
and Halleluiah,’ p. 1384. ...... 

“We want to become a world-people. Let us remind our- 
selves that the belief in our mission as a world-people has arisen 
from our originally purely spiritual impulse to absorb the world 
into ourselves.—Prof. F. Meinecke, ‘Die Deutsche Erhebung von 
1914,’ p. 87 (‘The German Uprising of 1914’). ...... 

‘Germany is the center of God’s plans for the world.—‘On 
the German God,’ by Pastor W. Lehmann, quoted in ‘I/urrah and 
Halleluiah,’ p. 78.” 








That any other modern nation should make a claim to being 
‘*chosen”’ the German. Mr. Archer 
ean nowhere find such a claim uttered by an English writer, yet 
the imputation frequently occurs among German apologists. 
One English quotation occurs often—‘‘My country, right or 
wrong.” This, he says, ‘“‘is supposed to be the shockingly 
immoral watchword of British patriotism.’”” Mr. Archer adds 
that ‘‘it matters nothing to the German pamphleteer that the 
maxim is American, and that it is never quoted in England— 
nor, I believe, in the country of its origin—except in a spirit of 
These are some of the German imputations: 


seems preposterous to 


irony.” 


“The English regard themselves as the chosen people, 
toward which all others are predestined to stand in a relation 
of more or less complete dependence.—Prof. U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf, ‘ Reden,’ pt. iv. (‘Speeches’), p. 19. ...... 

“Strange as it may appear to us, it is nevertheless unques- 
tionable that all England has from of old been penetrated with 
the idea that her attainment of uncontested colonial and mari- 
time power was not only to her interest but to that of the whole 
world, the dominion over which God had himself assigned to her, 
and that therefore all means to this beneficent end were per- 
missible and well-pleasing to God.—J. Riesser, ‘England und 
Wir,’ p. 10 (‘England and We’). ...... 

‘*Just because the English found their national feeling on the 
consciousness of their ‘kultural’ successes, and the belief that they 
alone are God’s chosen people on earth, every desire of other 
peoples to assert equality of rights appears to their self-conceit 
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an offense against the will of God.—Prof. A. Schréer, ‘Zur 
Characterisierung der Englander,’ p. 31 (‘ English Character- 
Pe) ae See 

‘“Many of the best, most unselfish, and most modest English- 
men pray to God in all good faith that he would at last open 
the eyes of the German people, and especially of the German 
Emperor, that they may see how wrong and even sinful it is to 
place any further hindrances in the way of the expansion of the 
Kingdom of God on earth by ‘his chosen people,’ that is to 


say, the English themselves.—Prof. A. Schréer, ‘ English Character- 


istics,’ 

“Our duty to ourselves, and to our English fellow creatures— 
since we would fain be not an imaginary ‘chosen people’ Sut 
true children of God—is to give them such a thorough thrashing 
that they may once for all be cured of the fatal illusion that they 
have established a monopoly in the dear Lord God, and that 
the rest of humanity is destined only to serve as a stool for 
their clumsy feet!—Prof. A. Schréer, ‘English Characteristics,’ 


‘** England tiber alles’ has in England a very solid meaning, as 
compared with our quite ideally conceived ‘Deutschland tiber 
alles... An immense self-assurance, partly reposing on the 
notion of being in a special sense God’s chosen people, gives to 
these claims a certain inward foundation. In the consciousness 
of an alleged superiority of moral Kultur, the English aspire to 
rule the world.—Prof. R. Seeberg, ‘Deutsche Reden in Schwerer 
Zeit,’ No. 15, p. 28 (‘ German Speeches in Difficult Days’)....... 

“There are, of course, many sincerely pious Christians in 
England. But either they are impotent as against the pre- 
vailing passion, or they are blinded by the illusion of the ‘chosen 
people,’ and have therefore lost all power of sober self-criticism. 
—Oberlehrer Hermann Schuster, ‘Der Krieg und die Christlich- 
deutsch Kultur’ (‘ The War and Christian-German ‘‘ Kultur’’’).” 





THE Y. M. C. A. FOREHANDED 


HE WAR CAN NOT BE FOUGHT without the 
Y. M. C. A. This ‘England has already proved and 
America shows it means to be beforehand in installing 


The campaign to raise $3,000,000 suc- 
All parts of 


this auxiliary help. 
ceeded in one month with an oversubscription. 
the country have poured in their gifts, and by June 18 it was 
apparent an additional million would be forthcoming. New 
York City gave $800,000 and the State $1,090,000, or more 
than one-third. But as the New York Tribune shows, honors 
are due everywhere, for— 


‘*Almost every State exceeded the amount it was asked to 
give. New York State’s goal had been $800,000. The money 
was raised almost altogether by private contribution and but 
two gifts exceeded $12,000. One, of $200,000, was from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The other, of $50,000, was given by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

‘“‘With the $4,000,000 expected the Y. M. C. A. will carry 
on its work among America’s soldiers and sailors until January 1, 
1918. The Association’s executive estimate the budget for 
1918 at $5,000,000. 

“It is planned to have in the camp with every army brigade 
—6,000 men—a building to which the soldiers can go for rest 
and recreation. 

‘‘They will find in the building free writing-paper and post- 
cards, magazines, and newspapers. Motion-picture shows will 
be given each night in the training-camps, in this country at 
least; well-known lecturers will talk on subjects interesting to 
the men, and religious services for all creeds and denominations 
will be held. 

‘‘When it is necessary the buildings will be near the battle- 
lines. Five secretaries will go with each brigade, and will share 
- with the soldiers the dangers of the trenches, as is shown by the 
death of three Canadian secretaries from German shells. 

“*Almost two hundred of the wooden buildings, of a standard 
type, and costing $5,000 each, will be built in the American 
training-camps. They are already in use at Plattsburg, where 
the building was given by the New York State Woman’s Suffrage 
party, and in all the other camps for future officers. The build- 


ings are also being put up near all the navy-yards and in the 
Naval Reserve camps. 

‘‘Association headquarters for England and France have 
been opened on the Strand in London, and in Paris, and a 
building has been opened at Bordeaux. 

‘Within the next two weeks thirty secretaries will sail for 
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work in France and England. Yesterday the executive com 
mittee received a cablegram from Ambassador Sharp, in Paris, 
asking that, if possible, a field-tent be sent for each 5,000 soldiers, 
with a motor-truck and chocolate, sugar, biscuits, writing 
matevials, and other supplies. 

““Edward C. Carter, of Boston, is general secretary for En- 
gland. He is now at the London headquarters. D. A. Davis 
is secretary for France. Two members of the Association’s 
executive committee will go to England and France this summer 
in connection with the work.” 





EDITH CAVELL’S LAST LETTER 


HOUGHTS OF LIFE were stronger than those of 
death in Edith Cavell’s last hours on earth. Her 
anxieties were directed toward the future welfare of a 
young girl friend afflicted with an appetite for drugs. A letter 
written to this girl on the evening of the 11th of October, 1915, 
the night before-the execution, is here reproduced: 
“My Dear Gir: 

*‘How shall I write you this last day? Standing where I 
stand now, the world looks already far away. I worried about 
you a great deal at first, but I know God will do for you abun- 
dantly above all that I can ask or think, and he loves you so much 
better than I. I do earnestly beseech you to try and live as I 
would have had you live. Nothing matters when one comes 
to this last hour but a clear conscience before God, and life 
looks so wasted and full of wrong-doing and things left undone. 

“You have helped me often, my dear, and in ways you little 
dreamed of, and I have remembered our happy holidays with 
mother and many small pleasures. . I want you to go to England 
at once now and ask . to put you where you ean be 
eured. Don’t mind how hard it is, do it for my sake, and then 
try and find something useful to do, something to make you 
forget yourself while making others happy. 

“If God permits I shall still watch over you and love you 
and wait for you on the other side. Be sure to get ready for 
then. I want you to know I was neither afraid nor unhappy, 
but quite ready to give my life for England. 

‘‘T am sending you my wrist-watch by Mr. Gahan because 
it was always with me and I know you will like to wear it. I 
shall pray God for you at the last that he will keep you in his 
tender care. Forgive me that I have been severe sometimes; 
it has been a great grief to me to remember it. I think I was 
too anxious about you this last year and that was why. I am 
sure you will forget it now and only remember that I loved 
you and love you still. “EpirH CavELu.” 





OPPOSING SUNDAY FUNERALS—Labor-unions are said to 
have been more aggressive of late in defending the Christian 
Sunday from the encroachments of urnecessary labor than have 
the Churches. One of their efforts is to abolish Sunday funerals, 
upon which The Christian Century (Disciples, Chicago) remarks: 


‘‘Behind the custom of Sunday funerals are some underlying 
conceptions which are far fram worthy. The old-time notion 
of a successful funeral was a big crowd. Certain immigrant 
groups still hire a brass band and the family impeverishes itself 
with a long line of carriages. It is possible to get a bigger 
crowd together on Sunday, and for this reason Sunday funerals 
have been popular. 

‘‘Sometimes, too, the undertaker and the minister have 
enjoyed the larger crowd of a Sunday funeral for its advertising 
value. The big ‘turnout’ made these two functionaries a center 
of large interest. The undertaker who handles the big funeral 
thinks he will be called again. 

‘‘Objections to the practise are many. A Sunday funeral 
makes a hard day for the hack-drivers and other men who have 
work to do in connection with the funeral. ...... 

“With the growth of refinement among the people, a funeral 
will not be set for an idle day as if it were some kind of odd chores, 
but will be given one of the busy days of the week, when the 
friends of the deceased can leave their business for a few hours to 
contemplate the mysteries of life and death. 

“This is only one of the many reforms which our growing 
religious feeling should bring to our funeral customs, but it is 
an important one. Ministers will everywhere come into new 
appreciation with the leaders of the labor movement if they will 
join hands with labor by protecting Sunday from the encroach- 
ment of unnecessary toil.” 
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(Jonstant power means efficient power, and constant 
power is brought to its highest development in the 


four wheel drive principle as applied exclusively in 


WW Trucks 


That the engineering idea in the 
F-W-D Truck can be depended 
upon has been proved by the 
fact that the first F-W-D Truck 
made eight years ago is still in 
service, and by the absence of 
any radical change made 
since then. 


The even distribution of power 
means traction in every wheel, 
consequently greater efficiency 
on smooth roads and ability to go 
through sand and mud, over icy 
places, over obstructions that 


could not be negotiated by rear 
drive trucks. 


The new catalog tells in a simple 
way how and why F-W-D Trucks 
give continuous and satisfactory 
service year after year. It ex- 
plains many reasons for: 
Dependability Accessibility 
Durability Economy of Fuel 
Continuous Service Economy of Tires 


This Company is the largest 
manufacturer of four wheel 
drive trucks in the world. 


Write for catalog and booklets—‘‘Story of the 
F-W-D’’—‘‘Told In the Other Fellow’s Words’’ 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Dept. V, Clintonville, Wis. 
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You must 
write a letter 
to try this cigar 


But that’s all you have to do. 

In a few days you will receive a box 
of 50 El Nelsor cigars, all shipping 
charges prepaid. 

You smoke ten of them. 

Then you pass judgment. 

If you think the El Nelsor is 
in quality to the three- 
for-a-quarter cigar you 
are in the habit of buy- 
ing, you send us $2.50. 

If you don’t think they 
are _three-for-a-quarter 
quality, you send the re- 
maining forty back to us 
at our expense. 

And you don’t pay for 
the ten you smoke. 

The strongest thing we 
can say about our El 
Nelsor cigar is that it’s 
just as good as our famous 
Shivers Panatela. 

Just as good, but dif- 
ferent. 

Different in shape, in 
size and in flavor. 

But not different in 
quality, or workmanship. 

EI Nelsor is hand made 
of long, high quality 
Havana filler, blended 
with Porto Rico and 
wrapped with a genuine 
Sumatra leaf. , 

This happy combina- 
tion of tobaccos produces 
an even-burning cigar 
with a pleasant flavor 
and a delicate bouquet. 

We can afford to sell 


equal 














these cigars at $2.50 per tah ess 
box of 50, only because | El Nelsor 
we make them ourselves EEACT 
in a clean, sanitary fac- AND 
tory and sell them direct pr scutke 





to you. 
We give you the benefit of the job- 
ber’s and the retailer’s profit. 


Now write that letter. 

Our Offer: Upon request we will send fifty 
El Nelsor cigars, on approval, to a reader of 
The Literary Digest, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the remaining 
forty at our expense and no charge for the ten 
smoked if he is not satisfied with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

If you would like to know more about our 
business and the other cigars we make and 
sell on the same plan, ask for our booklet. 
All our cigars are illustrated in actual size, 
shape and color including our brand of clear 
Havana cigars, the El Rolinzo. 

In ordering please use your business sta- 
tionery or give reference and state whether 
you prefer mild, medium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





CURRENT POETRY 


OME critics make light of literary and 
artistic contests for prizes—in spite of 

the fact that it was by a prize contest that 
Edgar Allan Poe’s most famous work first 
became known. But there are two things 
about the prize-poem contest recently con- 
ducted by the National Arts Club, of New 
York City, that disarm criticism—first, 
the Club’s patriotic purpose, and secondly, 
the excellence of the successful entry. 
From the poems received from a number of 
contestants, reported to be four thousand, 
the judges selected for the prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars a stirring song of 
courage and rejoicing by Daniel M. 
Henderson—a poem so martial and so pas- 
sionately sincere that it can not fail to 
quicken the heart-beat of its readers. Mr. 
Henderson is to be congratulated on his 
well-earned triumph, and the National 
Arts Club is to be congratulated on the 
patriotic enterprise which has thus en- 
riched the literature of this momentous 


year. 
THE ROAD TO FRANCE 
By Dante M. HENDERSON 


Thank God, our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Gurkhas found; 
To France—old England's rallying-ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 

To France—with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 





Ah, France, how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along to-day? 

At last, thank God! At last, we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores, 

No Freedom guarding but our doors. 
The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe's battle-fires. 
The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world’s opprest. 


Allies, you have not called in vain; 

We share your conflict and your pain. 

“Old Glory,’’ through new stains and rents, 

Partakes of Freedom’s sacraments. 

Into that hell his will creates 

We drive the foe—his lusts, his hates. 

Last come, we will be last to stay, 

Till Right has had her crowning day. 

Replenish, comrades, from our veins 

The blood the sword of despot drains, 

And make our eager sacrifice 

Part of the freely rendered price 

You pay to lift humanity— 

You pay to make our brothers free. 

See, with what proud hearts we advance 
To France! 


Here is an extraordinarily good-natured 
bit of free verse—a sympathetic little 
sketch of negro folk-lore. We take it from 
Mr. Wood’s “Glad of Earth” (Laurence 
J. Gomme). 

AN OLD-TIME NEGRO MELODY 
By CLEMENT Woo»D 
As I climbed the gentle hillside, 
In the earliest morning hour, 
The April moon's waning crescent 
Hung, rounded keel to the east, 
balanced, 
Below the morning star. 
There I heard an old-time negro melody, 
Crooned by the wind in the leaves above me, 
Or by the waning moon and the morning star; 
Or by some mysterious singer—I could not tell 
from where; 


uncertainly 
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Sung, maybe, by my own heart to me, 
In tones soft and melodious: 
“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 


On the hill above, I dimly saw a stooped black 
figure, 
Faint in the moonlight; 
Some simple-hearted negro patriarch 
Leaning on a shadowy hickory-stick, 
Singing that old-time song. 
A thin chain of golden light 
Stole from the star to the toppling moon, 
And it began to swing 
Like some huge censer swung by the unseen angel 
of the dawn; 
It swung from the east down to the hilltop, 
Then back again, this chariot moon. . . . 
And I saw the stooped black figure no more, 
But still from some far height 
I heard that old-time negro melody: 
“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 


8 fiers 


In ‘‘The Grave of Dreams and Other 
Verses,” by James M. Hayes (The Encylo- 
pedia Press, Inc.), we find exquisite artistry, 
charming fancy, and, what is more im- 
portant than these, noble sincerity. It is 
a small book, evidently the work of a poet 
who writes only when he has to say some- 
thing that demands poetic expression. The 
devotional poems are the best in the book, 
but the brief and clairvoyant studies of na- 
ture also deserve praise. Our first selection 
is a beautiful and convincing contribution 
to the poetry of religious experience. 


THE BURNING BUSH 
By JAMES M. Hayes 


Strange thoughts are ever in my mind, 
Strange doubts that grieve me when I pray; 
In faith I can not comfort find, 
And God seems very far away. 
In days long dead He spoke to men, 
O, would that I were living then! 
A rose-tree in my garden grows, 
Its perfume is as incense rare; 
It bends with many a scarlet rose 
That speaketh of a Presence there. 
O, bright red lamps, you seem to say 
That God is not so far away! 
And so before my rose-tree bright 
My sorrows and my doubts give way; 
No longer twilight, gloom, and night, 
But sunrise, glory, and the day. 
My garden-walk His feet have trod; 
This burning bush enshrines my God. 





And here is the poet’s apology for writ- 
ing. He does not need to apologize, but 
we are glad that he fancied the necessity 
existed, since it has resulted in so musical 
and thoughtful a lyric. 

WHY DO I SING? 
By James M. Hayes 

Why do I sing when many poets are making 
Sweet melody? 

Why do I raise my voice when they are taking 
A higher key? 

Why does the poor grass in the rose’s garden 
Bloom with the rose? 

The meanest tree asks not the great oak’s pardon 
Because it grows. 

Sublime the mountains stand in worship holy, 
Sun-crowned, untrod; 

May not the little foothills, meek and lowly, 
Look up to God? 

Because majestic rivers robed in splendor 
Flow mightily, 

Shall not the wayside streams their tributes render 
Unto the sea? 

Go ask the smallest of the stars of heaven 
The reason why, 

When shine the glories of the planets seven, 
They light the sky. 

The answer comes that all things seek expression 
In earth and sky. 

From flower to star, if all make this confession, 
Then why not I? 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


KERENSKY 


HE Czar did not decorate Kerensky 

with the Cross of St. George, but he 
has it. It was given him by a delegation 
from the Army, which has taken the place 
of Nicholas as ruler, and 4s St. George was 
the one who killed the dragon, maybe the 
soldiers who conferred the decoration 
thought it was just the thing for the man 
who helped overthrow the autocracy. 
Some people think Russia needs a new 
autocrat about now, and believe Kerensky 
would be a good man for the place. He 
has all the qualifications for popular favor 
over there, for he has been the friend of the 
poor and opprest and has been in jail. 
As the New York Sun says: 


He has always been for the under 
dog. His clients at the bar were the poor 
and persecuted. He fought for the Jews, 
which is not a popular thing to do in 
Russia. Workmen and peasants thrown 
into prison for ‘unlawful assembling’”’ 
found in him a fearless and eloquent 
advocate. 

When thirty years of age Alexander 
Kerensky represented the workmen of the 
River Lena strike, in which some sixty 
workmen were shot down by the police. 
Later he assisted in the defense of Mendel 
Belis charged at Kief with ritual murder, 
and was one of a group of lawyers sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for protesting in 
a round robin against the methods of the 
prosecution. But the Imperial Govern- 
ment dared not deprive those courageous 
protestants of their liberty. The following 
year Kerensky was elected to the Duma to 
represent Socialist Labor. He distinguished 
himself by exposing corruption in the 
Government, and after Russia entered the 
war assailed pro-German influences and 
denounced grafting officials in and out of 
the military service. 

Kerensky it was who, rising in his 
place, resisted the dissolution of the Duma 
by the Czar when the clouds of revolu- 
tion were gathering. ‘‘We will not go, 
we stay here,” said the defender of the 
people. Appointed Minister of Justice 
in the Provisional Government, he lost 
no time in releasing political prisoners in 
Siberia. 

The Chattanooga News foresees that 
some great leader must emerge from the 
Russian chaos, and believes Kerensky 


will be the man: 


Every great political upheaval has a way 
of evolving its natural leader. Our Revolu- 
tionary War brought forth Washington and 
Jefferson and their peers. The French 
Revolution produced its Napoleon, who 
made himself master of France and, for a 
time, of Europe. 

Unless cut down by tuberculosis, from 
which he is suffering, or supprest by 
jealous Socialists, or assassinated by the 
dark forces of reaction, there is every 
indication that in Alexander Kerensky 
Russia has produced a first-class leader. 

He has been tried before this and not 
found wanting. A lawyer of Saratof, he 
joined with others in protesting against 












































1 Dividends from 
Sun and Air 


Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., Dayton, Ohio. Schenck & Williams, Architects. 
Lupton Steel Sash, Counterbalanced T ype, used throughout. 
Lupton Steel Partitions, glass-lighted, for all offices. 


A seven-story factory, 88 feet wide, with only 12-foot ceilings 
—home of the Delco starting and lighting system. 


Yet—despite the unusual width and low ceilings—there is 
ample light and air for the accurate workmanship required. 


How was it done ? 


First, by putting special glass panels under the win- 
dows, Adding 20 inches to their effective height and making 
a strikingly handsome external appearance. Benches, 
where needed, are placed at right angles to the walls. 


Second, by using counterbalanced windows, instead 
of being the ordinary pivoted type, which is relatively 
ineffective for ventilation. Upper and lower sash are hung 
over one pair of pulleys, and open or close together. Thus 
top and bottom openings are equal, and the stuffy effect, 
with the resulting loss of efficiency, sometimes found in 
otherwise well-planned factories, is avoided. 


Third, by using glass-lighted steel partitions for all 
offices. The light, yet rigid, framing of these partitions 
offers minimum obstruction to light. 


This is one of a number of modern factories where the co-operation of our Engineering Department 
with the architect or engineer has produced better-than-ordinary results. They are described in our 
booklet, “Air, Light and Efficiency.” It’s free on request. 


Every new factory presents its own problem in 
lighting and ventilation. What about yours? 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. and Witte St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





STEEL SASH— PARTITIONS — DOORS 


LW TT ‘COE 


“INVESTMENT VALUE” 
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AINT is insurance against decay.- Decay 

is merely slow-burning fire—slower, but 
just as destructive and far more certain. 

Watch your paint as carefully as you watch 


your fire insurance. Make sure that it is the 
kind of paint that protects. The ingredient 
that puts endurance into paint is zinc. 








New Jersey 


IN) 


in paint 


combines with the lead and oil to form a tougher film 
—one that the weather cannot get back of to attack 
the wood: Zinc gives a finer, smoother finish to the 
painted surface, anchors the film to the wood and 
lengthens the time between paintings. 
This is t..e way to make sure of getting enough 
zinc in your paint :— 
If you are. going to use a prepared paint, send for 
our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good \|Zinc Paints. 
If you want your painter to mix his own paints, send 
for our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc-in-Oul. 
If you want to know the best zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our indexed booklet, Zinc-in-Paint. 


It is full of helpful information that will interest any property 
All are yours for the asking. 


O 








owner. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 











the manner in which a famous court trial 
was conducted. His reward was to be 
sentenced by the Czar’s bureaucrats to a 
prison term, which the Government feared 
to carry out, so popular was the young 
barrister with the plain people whose cause 
he had espoused. : 

In the present soul-stirring times, as 
Minister of War he is endeavoring to restore 
something like order, discipline, and fight- 
ing spirit into a vast army where chaos now 
reigns. He comes into the trenches and 
with the flaming words of an evangel seeks 
to make the muzhik soldiers realize their 
sacred duty: 

“Our watchword is liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and our device is forward. We 
have now the freest policy in the world. 
We have reaped the harvest in afield 
watered by the blood of the best, but we 
must not selfishly use this harvest. We 
are guardians of the treasure of Russia.” 

If this eloquent leader is spared to 
complete his task, if the soldiers, and the 
workers, and the farmers will heed him, 
Russia will do her part in the war for the 
liberty of the world. Otherwise the Slavs 
will utterly fail their Western allies and, 
while fighting among themselves, will 
give German and Austrian bayonets the 
coveted opportunity of restoring ezardom 
to power. 


Kerensky comes from the heart of 
Siberia, having been born in Tashkend 
thirty-seven years ago. In appearance he 
is of medium height, slight of build, and 
active. During the recent events in which 
he has played a prominent part he has 
shown the power of an alert mind over an 
enfeebled constitution. Of the place of 
his birth Mr. Louis S. Friedland says in 
The Sun: 


There is something peculiarly significant 
in this fact, for it is in Siberia that the stir 
of a larger industrial life is most keenly 
felt. Siberia is like our own West of the 
days of Bret Harte; towns are springing 
up overnight, as it were, and the people 
know the zest of life amid fresh and epic 
beginnings. But these places are far from 
the Russian center of government, and in 
the days of bureaucracy the laborers— 
still fresh from the soil—were frequently 
the victims of outrages at the hands of 
unscrupulous exploiters and venal au- 
thorities. 

Kerensky first came into public notice 
through his noble defense of a num- 
ber of Siberian laborers who had been 
assaulted by the gendarmerie. It was on 
the same day as the sinking of the Titanic 
that the workmen of the Lena Gold Mining 
Company went out on strike, demanding 
an increase in wages. The strikers were 
assailed by the police and several were 
shot. The incident aroused great indigna- 
tion throughout Russia and an investiga- 
tion was demanded. A younglawyer, Ker- 
ensky, came out in support of the laborers, 
and his able and fearless handling of the 
ease won him wide popularity. 


Altho comparatively a young man, 
Kerensky has been used to handling large 
affairs, and before his election to the 
Duma had been chief counsel in several 


important cases. 
“Tt was in the Duma, however, that 


his powers had an excellent opportunity 
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for ripening,” says Mr. Friedland. “As 
one of the leaders of the Extreme Left, 
Kerensky had to wage incessant battle 
against the sharpest minds and the most 
astute intellects in Russia. Inspired by 
the ardent consciousness of high mo- 
tives, he threw caution to the winds, 
and spoke his mind freely without fear or 
favor.” 

The fearlessness of Kerensky has been 
amply demonstrated when on occasions it 
has been necessary for him in the support 
of his object to defy the President of the 
Duma. This boldness of the young leader 
has several times resulted in his being 
ordered from the Chamber. Mr. Fried- 
land says: 


On more than one occasion the con- 
servative President of the Duma ordered 
that Kerensky be escorted from the House. 
Often his stinging and truthful words, 
flung at the Government representatives 
who came to the Duma in the interests of 
the Ministry, made the bureaucrats turn 
pale. And Kerensky dared to do these 
things in the days of the dark reaction, 
knowing all the while that the police were 
forever watching him. 

It was a severe and thorough training in 
practical affairs that Kerensky went 
through in his five years in the House. 
The members of the larger parties could 
afford to select some one field for their 
special labors. The deputies in the two 
little groups of the Left had to be versatile 
and their leaders, Kerensy and Chkheidze, 
had to study all the important public prob- 
lems of Russia, had: to display a wide and 
accurate knowledge of facts, and to address 
a wary and antagonistic House on a great 
variety of subjects. Courage, high-minded- 
ness, ceaseless activity, grit, presence of 
mind, and ready tact—these were the 
qualities and powers required of Kerensky, 
and these he seldom failed to display. He 
was able to make friends where others of 
the radical wing found irreconcilable 
enemies. 

From the moment that Kerensky be- 
came Minister of War in the new Coalition 
Cabinet he has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to marshal Russia’s forces for com- 
bat against the enemy. Over and over 
again he has made impassioned appeals 
to the soldiers of his country. In burning 
words he has urged loyalty, effort, sobriety, 
and discipline. Of free will he stands com- 
mitted to the Allies. He has no faith in 
the desire of the mass of German Socialists 
to accomplish the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollerns. ‘‘I am not a Marxist,’’ he said 
recently, ‘‘but the people of Germany are, 
and while they hold their present views I 
believe revolution to be impossible.’ He 
is unalterably opposed to the very idea of a 
separate peace with Germany. To a 
party of journalists he said: ‘‘If the Ger- 
man Deputy, David, supposes that Mr. 
Chkheidze and I are going to assist in 
making a separate peace, he will be rudely 
awakened.”’ 

“The Russian revolution,” says Mr. 
Friedland, ‘‘has now revealed itself as a 
social uprising. It is a great, complex, and 
bewildering actuality. There is only one 
man to-day in Russia who would seem 
tobe a cementing personality, and he is 
Kerensky.” 
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“next time.” 


Tar Soap. 


Our Manual, ‘“‘ The 
Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages 
of practical informa- 
tion, is mailed free on 
request. 




























the Sandman comes 


That’s the best time for a shampoo with 


It’s nice and comfy in the nursery or the 
bathroom, and the children quickly learn to 
love the agreeable feeling of a scalp massage. 


Mother takes her cake of Packer’s Tar Soap 
and makes a big, generous, foamy lather. She 
rubs this lather thoroughly 
scalps with warm water, rinses thoroughly and 
rubs the hair dry with rough towels heated warm. 


into the little 


Now into bed—the sandman’s coming ’round! 
Those little heads are thoroughly clean till 
Mother, looking years ahead, 
knows she can’t begin too early with Packer's 


We will be glad to send you 
a trial half~cake for ten cents 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PACKER’S LIQUID 
TAR SOAP, delicate- 
ly perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and re- 
freshes the scalp— 
keeping the hair soft 
and attractive. Lib- 
eral Sample Bottle 
10c. 
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BETTER TIRES 





GOOD; 


From the very beginning of the motor truck industry 
Good year has led in the introduction of newand better 
types of tires—enabling manufacturers to build 


machines more and more efficient. 


First came the hard-rubber-base 
tire, strikingly better than any for- 
mer tire, yet but a crude promise 
of Goodyear’s present product. 


Then came the first demount- 
able, then the pressed-on type 


—greatest single advance in the 
making of tires for trucks. 


Finally came a perfected ae- 
mountable tire, called the Good- 
year Hand-Attachable, and the 
Good year S-V Pressed-On Tire 
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—BETTER SOLD 


—twin brothers and famous for 
their marvelous mileages, sometimes 
exceeding 40,000 in city use. Then 
the Goodyear Motz Cushion Tire, 
used everywhere for light, fast delivery 
service. 

Thus Goodyear has now a perfected 
tire for every type of truck and service. 
If new uses develop Good year will be 
ready with tires to meet them. 


But the making of an article is only 
half the battle. Selling it, today, counts 
equally. 


.C'0 Good y ear has not stopped with 

improving the quality of tires but 
has improved the d/stribution of them, 
establishing more and more Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
until now hundreds of these dot the 
country and offer convenient, prompt, 
efficient service to every truck owner 
in the land. Only Goodyear does this. 


So Good year Truck Tires, better, are 
also better sold. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Five Point 


HILE the spark plug alone 

may not be the solution to 
your motor troubles, it is 
positively certain that your engine 
cannot give quality results unless 
equipped with quality spark plugs. 
Because the Bethlehem Five-Point 
is a quality plug, it is today better- 
ing the motor service of thousands 
of cars all over the country. 


It will better yours, and is “guaranteed 
for the life of your car.” 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 
Bethlehem Products 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 
E. H. SCHWAB, President 


We will furnish you plugs if your 
dealer cannot supply you. State make 
and model of car. 


Price $1 In Canada, $1.25 
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A DETECTIVE IN NO MAN’S LAND 


HE modern soldier must be a Jack of 

all trades. It is no longer enough to 
shoot straight and obey orders. He must 
be an engineer, able to pump the water out 
of his own trenches and, if possible, make 
it flow back into the shelter of his enemy. 
He must be able to cook a meal over a pin- 
point of flame without attracting the at- 
tention of the Boche’s artillery; he must be 
an expert at riveting a crumbling trench 
with any stick of wood which comes to 
hand. A little knack at surgery, a gift at 
making himself comfortable under any 
circumstances whatever, the art of keeping 
his companions cheerful under a down- 
pour of shells or rain, and a practical 
knowledge of Indian fighting are common- 
place accomplishments expected of every 
soldier. And, in addition to alli this, he is 
required now and then to become a de- 
tective and to solve mysteries as baffling 
as those over which Corporal Victor 
triumphed. 

Corporal Victor had been transferred 
to a new section of the front, and was 
driving a party of staff-officers to a front- 
line trench when one of the party leaned 
forward and cautioned him. As _ the 
Corporal relates the incident in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger: 


“Now, be careful,” said my passenger, 
‘‘we are just at Devil’s Elbow, and things 
have a habit of happening there.” 

Devil’s Elbow! What a rush of memo- 
ries came to me at the name? That awful 
corner we used to dread in the old Scottish 
Trials route, and the dream-faces that 
streamed past in the dark, comrades of 
those distant days. But the dreaming was 
rudely broken by the zip of a flying bullet, 
and as I swung swiftly round the Elbow 
there was a tap on the ear which told of a 
hit. A hundred and fifty yards on was 
Suicide’s Corner, and the same thing 
happened again. 

‘All right now,” said my officer, ‘“‘we’re 
safe; but that sort of thing is getting too 
common lately. Nobody knows where the 
bullets come from; but it looks like a 
sniper inside our own lines.”’ 

Next morning I examined the body, 
and found four holes in the rear door- 
panels; the shots had gone right through 
and in a downward, sloping direction. 
By recalling the position of the car when 
struck, I worked out a rough idea of the 
direction from which they had come. 


Corporal Victor had been an author 
before the war, and realized he had a clue 
to a thundering good plot. In fact, he was 
so interested that as soon as he had worked 
out a rough idea of the location of the 
Devil of Devil’s Elbow, he asked per- 
mission of his superior officers to solve the 
puzzle. They were glad enough to let 
him, for man after man had been killed 
at these two points without the slightest 
clew as to where the sniper was hidden. 
The corporal was. given Godspeed and 
told to try his luck, while two Gurkhas and 
a Pathan (the most expert stalkers in the 
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world) were assigned to assist him. Cor- 
poral Victor describes his detective work 
in this fashion: 


I made a cylinder of brown paper 
stretched on a stout wire frame about 
eighteen inches in diameter. This we oiled 
and mounted on a pole six feet in height, 
with a candle inside. 

About eleven o’clock at night we started; 
half an hour later the car was brought to 
rest 200 yards from the fatal Elbow. I 
gave the Pathan the paper lantern, telling 
him to steal quietly to the turn; there to 
light the candle, then raise it with the pole 
resting on the ground, taking care that a 
black line I had marked perpendicularly 
on it should be on the side where we waited 
for him; further, he was to remain until he 
heard a bullet pierce the paper. 

Just as he was starting, a horse transport- 
train came round Suicide’s Corner, and the 
frightened cry of a wounded horse showed 
that our sniper was at work. The Pathan 
simply disappeared from our view, and we 
watched for the lighted lamp. I do not 
suppose five minutes passed before we saw 
its glimmer appear, but it seemed three 
times as long. 

Searcely had we noted its peculiar glow 
when its light vanished. Almost before 
I had begun to speculate, the Pathan was 
back with his lamp. By the light of an 
electric torch, which we shaded with our 
overcoats, I examined it. Sure enough, the 
marksman was a good shot, for he had hit 
the candle fair and square; the bullet had 
drilled two neat holes, one on each side of 
the cylinder walls. By the angle and de- 
flection of the holes it was easy to arrive 
at the exact direction from which the shot 
had been fired, as we knew the position 
in which the lantern had been held, 
setting it by the black line. 

I had provided a light piece of stick 
of the diameter of a rifle-shot, and by 
threading it through the two holes I 
showed the Gurkhas how to take their 
line from the corner. My explanation 
had to be given mostly by signs, but the 
two little beggars very quickly grasped 
the idea, and, shedding most of their 
garments, apparently sank into the earth 
and vanished with their lantern guide, the 
Pathan remaining with me in case of 
trouble. 

Once or twice the zip-zip droned over- 
head; a twig from the tree beneath which 
we sat tumbled at our féet the while we 
watched the star-shells lob up over the 
trenches a kilometer distant. It was a 
quiet night—as nights go—on that sector, 
and the time passed slowly. .By my 
watch our friends had been absent just 
over thirty minutes—one of the longest 
half-hours I ever spent. 

I was beginning to think nothing was 
to come of our venture when a soft rustling 
in the ditch waked me into expectancy, 
and the next moment two quaint figures 
clothed in British overcoats, rifles held at 
a ludicrous angle on their shoulders, with 
two black, grinning faces appeared before 
us. They brought other things besides, 
which had perhaps better be left to the 
imagination, but their trophies bore indubi- 
table proof that the coats had not been 
worn by our Tommies. The rifles were a 
pattern used by us, and on the end of 
each was a silencer, which had muffled 

“their shots. 
Exactly what had happened I was at: 
no loss to understand; for the details of 
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JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED WAX 


Now Made In Liquid Form 


so that it may be more easily 
polished. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid is the same as our 
Paste Waxexcept thatitis Liquid. 
Apply with cloth, brush or spray. 


Absolutely Dust-Proof 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid 
gives a hard, dry, glasslike polish 
which does not collect or hold the dust. 
It preserves and protects the varnish, 
adding years to its life and beauty. It 
covers up mars and scratches — pre- 
vents checking and cracking — sheds 
water—and makes a ‘‘wash’’ last twice 
as long. 


Easy to Use 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid 
polishes instantly with but very little 
rubbing. You can easily go over a 
good sized car in half-an-hour. 
Pints, 60c (East of the Rockies) 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will pre- 
y the express to any point in the United 


tates east of the Rockies. Write for our fold- 
er on Keeping Your Car Young—t’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD, RACINE, WIS. 


























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
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Keeps Tires Convenient and Safe 


McKINNON TIRE HOLDERS 


Easy to attach; for rear of Ford, Chevrolet, or 
running board of any car with 30x3'-in. tires. 
Steel,electrically welded, one-piece—anti-rat- 
tling. Durable, enameled finish,will not rust. 
None better—none so reasonably priced. 


McKINNON DASH CO., Dept. 34, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BOOKLET. 
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how it had happened I had to wait till my 

little friends told some one who under- 

stood their language. 
* OK ok * K * * 

When they arrived at their corner they 
took their bearings from my stick in the 
lantern and followed the line, which led 
them to a ruined farmhouse. They went 
through every nook and cranny without 
any result, for there was scarcely shelter 
for a cat. At the back, however, was a 
cow shelter, merely a roof on four poles. 
This did not seem, very promising, but as 
they wormed their way round it a peculiar 
little sound came from above and the 
twang of a flying bullet followed. 

Well, it was up in the scant shelter the 
flimsy roof supplied that two German 
snipers had made their lair, and through 
holes in it plied their deadly game. I 
wonder what they thought in the flash of 
time that was left to them between con- 
sciousness of the presence of their enemy 
and their journey into the nepenthes of 
eternity? 

* * * of * * * 

Devil’s Elbow and Suicide’s Corner have 

long since lost their sinister reputation. 


TRAGEDIES OF VICTCRY 


VERY death-dealing weapon of earth 

or sky that makes modern warfare a 
earnival of carnage, every engine of 
destruction so far dewised by man was 
utilized by the British in the Messines 
battle where the very latest instrument 
of horror—the bomb of boiling oil— 
introduced for the first time, caused wild 
panic and devastation. 

The attack had been prefaced by ten 
days during which the German positions 
were raked by constant shell-fire to cover 
the final burrowing of the engineers who, 
like moles, were undermining the enemy’s 
trenches—the culmination of a work that 
had been going on for a year or more. 

A sharp-cut pen-picture of the assault 
is drawn by Philip Gibbs, the New York 
Times correspondent at field-headquarters, 
who says: 


Many of the-enemy’s guns lie battered 
and buried about the battle-field, and some 
of his batteries, put out of action by the 
British bombardment, remain between 
the new lines and his, but are so covered 
by the British fire that he has a poor 
chance of getting them away. His losses 
in guns, trench-mortars, and machine guns 
are most alarming to him, for I have no 
doubt at all, after seeing the frightful 
effect of the bombardment, that these 
were destroyed on so great a scale that 
the number of trophies will not at all 
represent his actual loss in weapons and 
material of war. 

More terrible to the unfortunate sol- 
diers of the German Army is the devilish 
punishment inflicted upon them during the 
past ten days, culminating on that day of 
the battle when every weapon for the 
slaughter of men, from the heaviest of high 
explosives to boiling oil and gas-shells, 
was let loose upon them in one great 
tempest of destruction. 


Of the new horror, the oil-bomb, or the 
“‘oil-can,”’ as it is called, little can be told, 
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as a description is not permitted. Says 
The Times: ‘It throws to considerable 
distances projectiles that are containers 
of a highly inflammable stuff which burns 
on concussion, and seatters conflagration 
over a wide area. We know from prisoners 
that they caused terror and did an im- 
mense amount of harm, both in actual 


casualties and in starting innumerable 


fires.” 

Germans who underwent the terrible 
experience of the British assault and 
escaped with their lives hailed capture by 
the British not alone with resignation but 
with joy. Something of the spirit of the 
German soldier in the ranks may be 
gained from the following description by 
Mr. Gibbs: 


It is no wonder that after such ex- 
periences of British gun-fire German prison- 
ers show no regret at being in British 
hands. I saw new batches of them to-day, 
mopped up last night as an aftermath of 
the battle, young boys and middle-aged 
men, all very sturdy and strong, and 
astonishingly clean after their escape from 
the tumult of that frightful ground by 
Wytschaete and. Messines. They stretched 
themselves in the sunshine, took their ease 
in green fields, drinking quarts of water 
provided by the guards. 

‘‘Now we shall go on leave,’’ they said 
to a British officer. ‘‘We are sick of 
this war.” 

He spoke to two German boys who had 
been fighting for a year and who are now 
only seventeen and look much younger. 

“You ought to be spanked and sent 
home to your mothers,” he said. They 
laughed and said: 

‘‘That is what we should like, sir, if 
you please.” 

All the prisoners were extraordinarily 
ignorant of the feeling of hatred they had 
aroused against them in the world and 
expected they should be admired for the 
way they fought. But they want the war 
to end quickly, and the rank and file do 
not mind very much whether it ends by a 
German victory or a German defeat so 
that it ends somehow. 


Something of the havoe wrought by the 
terrific onslaught upon the Germans may 
be gained from this description of the 
scene a day or two after the battle. Mr. 
Gibbs says: 


Walking to-day by Wytschaete Wood 
and standing on the lips of those mine- 
craters which cast up masses of earth and 
fire on the morning of June 7, I could 
understand -the desire of the German 
soldiers to see an end to this kind of war- 
fare somehow and anyhow, for it is still 
a marvel to me that any human beings, 
still less six thousand of them, should have 
remained alive to be taken prisoner out 
of this tortured earth, where every yard 
was plowed and swept by shell-fire. 

I walked to-day through the old Ger- 
man trenches. They are so_ horribly 
smashed that only bits of trench, and a few 
traverses here and there, and concrete 
emplacements, knocked sideways above 
the closed entrances of deep tunnels, and 
dugouts remained among the shell-craters. 

Looking down into the mine-craters, 
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HEN you see the name Firestone 

on a tire, you are sure that it has 
the highest values possible to that 
type; values in mileage, comfort, safety 


and good looks. 


When you see the name Firestone on 
a Cord Tire you are justified in ex- 
pecting, all and more than the accepted 
advantages in usual cord construction. 


The Firestone name is on this Cord 
Tire because it has fulfilled all de- 
mands for greater strength, livelier 
action, fuel-economy and maximum 
speed. And, to the easy, luxurious 
ride is added the economy of Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


As the Firestone Non-Skid Tread has 
taken a commanding position amon, 
Fabric Tires so the Skidless Tread, 
angled against slip in any direction, 
assumes supremacy amon? Cord Tires. 
The Triple Tread Cord is the approved 


front wheel equipment. 


The Firestone name has been made 
illustrious by quality in service; this 
Super-size Cord Tire will add still 
higher to its laurels. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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In black, white and tan at first-class 
shoe-stores and repair-shops. 


“7 ES, Rinex Soles are better than leather. They look just as well, are 
much more comfortable and wear decidedly longer. You'll never go 
back to leather soles once you wear Rinex.” 
Sole leather, at its best, cannot compete nor compare with Rinex asa 
sole material. i r 
ufacturer, conceived and manufactured for one specific purpose—shoe-soles. 
Rinex requires no breaking-in. It is comfortable from the very beginning. 
It imparts the spring and swing of youth to all who wear Rinexed Shoes. 
Rinex Soles enjoy many other advantages that will be apparent at a glance. 
Next pair of shoes you buy, whether for yourself or any other member 
of the family, tell the clerk you want Rinex Soles. 
have re-soled, tell the repairman the same thing. 


Hereis a synthetic product of the world’s largest rubber man- 


Next pair of shoes you 


The genuine have “ RINEX SOLE” stamped 
in the shank. Always look for this name. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 
1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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The operator rides on the tool where he can watch his work closely 
the same as when using horses. He can turn short, get close to 
fences, into corners and back with tools attached. In fact, it en- 
ables you to do practically ALL your farm work without horses— 


do it better—quicker—cheaper. 
‘ORIG! as a 
TRACTOR. 
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is the ideal one-man, all-purpose tractor. Being a two-wheel 
tractor ALL its weight is traction weight. Both its wheels are 
drive wheels. Weighs only 2,800 Ibs., but has the pulling power of 
tractors weighing 1,500 to 2,000 Ibs. more. That’s why it DON’T 
pack the soil. Operates at low cost. Costs less than 4 horses— 
powerful as five horses. CULTIVATES as well as plows, harrows, 
discs, etc. Built in the world’s largest tractor factory—backed by one 
of the oldest makers of farm machinery with 51 years’ successful manu- 
facturing experience. Write for free folder, giving full particulars. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept. 63, Moline, Ill. 


















the vast Peckham crater, or that by 
Maedelstede Farm, where the primitive 
blue clay had been flung up above the 
topmost strata, I agreed with that Ger- 
man officer who came back dazed as a 
prisoner and said: 

“This is more than human nature 
itself can suffer.” 


Mining under the enemy’s lines had 
been carried on, as has been said, for a 
year or more before the British were ready 
for the final offensive. The work was 
done by companies from Australia, New 
Zealand, and British mining districts. It 
was dangerous work, too, since the Ger- 
mans, suspecting what was going on, 
endeavored to check the approach of the 
British by counter-mining. 

“There were frightful moments,” says 
Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘when the British miners, who 
heard the working of picks very close to 
them, had to be rushed out lest they 
should be blown into the next world. 
Their own work was done quickly lest 
the enemy should discover the secret of 
these borings beneath their lines before 
the ammonal with which they were packed 
detonated.” 

Here is the story of the final attack as 
told by Mr. Gibbs: 


On the morning of the battle it was 
in the darkness that the miners relieved 
each other lest enemy aircraft or eyes 
that always stared down from the ridges 
should see and suspect. On the night 
of June 7 the Australian tunnelers, who 
had waited for the moment when their 
year’s work would be accomplished by the 
touch of a little spring on a metal plate 
from which an electric wire ran to a mine- 
shaft below Hill 60, assembled in a dugout 
not far away. They waited for that 
moment at dawn with nerves strung 
tensely, deeply excited, tho very quiet, 
at this frightful expectation. They knew 
exactly the explosive power of those tons 
of ammonal they packed under the 
enemy’s position. There was always the 
risk of misadventure, the appalling risk of 
failure, because it is tricky business, this 
work of a man-made earthquake. 

Every now and then they looked at 
their wrist-watches. The minutes skipt 
by, hours dragged. A tall officer there 
stared at a metal disk with a pointer. 
He had but to stretch out his hand to 
tear the earth to pieces, but it was’still too 
soon. At a few minutes to three the men 
who had been talking were silent. The 
tall officer had a strained look on his face. 
There was a great hush in that dugout 
near Hill 60. The spell of silence was 
broken at ten minutes past three. 

‘“*Fire!”’ said the officer. 

The metal disk was touched. In just 
one tick of time there was the noise of 
earth in travail, the rending, rushing noise 
breaking out into a vast roar, as tho a 
cliff were falling down a precipice. 

The frightful tremor made all the 
greund rock as if an earthquake had 
happened. Hill 60 opened and let forth 
a great eruption of flaming clods. Some 
English troops took Hill 60 after this 
explosion, which flung some of them to 
the ground as they rose at the signal of 
attack. From craters they dragged a 
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dazed and terror-stricken officer who had 
lost all his company after that vibration 
of an electric wire in contact with hellish 
forces. E 

Further forward, below Mount Sorrel 
and Armagh Wood, groups of Wurttem- 
burgers and jaegers rose from holes in 
the stricken earth and held up trembling 
hands asking for merey. . They still shook 
with terror of the mines. Not many of 
them showed any will to fight. Some of 
them had to be searched for below ground, 
cowering in dark pits which had been good 
deep dugouts and observation-posts with 
heavy concrete protection. Now all were 
smashed. 


Of the work of the flying squadrons, 
composed of the Royal Flying Corps, which 
acted as scouts, watchers, and signalers 
for the gunners, Mr. Gibbs says ‘‘they did 
daredevil, reckless, and almost incredible 
things.” 


One man’s flight, told in his own dry 
words, is like a wild nightmare of an 
airman’s dream. He flew to a German 
airdrome and circled around. A German 
machine gun spat out bullets-at him. 
The airman saw it, swooped over it, and 
fired at the gunner. He saw his bullets hit 
the gun. The man ceased to fire, screamed, 
and ran for cover. Then the airman flew 
off, chased trains, and fired into their 
windows. 

He flew over small bodies of troops 
on the march, stopt, fired, and scattered 
them. Afterward he met a convoy going 
to Comines and he circled over their 
heads, hardly higher than their heads, 
and fired into them. Near Warneton he 
came upon troops massing for a counter- 
attack and made a new attack, inflicting 
casualties, and making them run in all 
directions. 

Another man found himself under fire 
by Archies mounted on lorries. He 
dived and fired on the gunners, who ran 
away and hid. One fiying-man attacked 
and silenced four machine-gun teams 
in strong emplacements. Others cleared 
trenches of German soldiers, who scuttled 
like rabbits into dugouts. They fired 
everything they carried, anything which 
would kill the enemy or destroy his 
material. Having used up all his Lewis- 
gun ammunition upon the marching troops, 
one lad fired his signal-rockets at the next 
group of men he saw. 

They flew at the field-gunners and put 
them to flight, at heavy guns crawling 
along the roads on caterpillar-wheels, at 
transport-wagons, motor-lorries, and one 
motor-car, whose passengers, if they live, 
will never forget that sudden rush of 
wings four feet overhead, with a spasm of 
bullets about them. The airplane was so 
Jow that the pilot thought he would crash 
into the motor-car, but he just planed 
clear of it as the driver steered it sharply 
into a ditch, where he overturned with the 
five occupants. The airman went on his 
journey, scattered 500 infantry, and 
returned home after a long flight, never 
higher than 500 feet above the ground. 

Meanwhile, during the progress of the 
battle, the air-squadrons appointed for 
artillery-observation work were all over 
the enemy’s batteries, signaling to the 
British gunners and sending back O. K.., 
flashed when the counter-battery work 
was effective. There were an amazing 
number of O. K.’s. One air-squadron 
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That’s the country-wide noise of the hour! 
Today, out at the country clubs, instead of 
the old familiar ‘‘Fore’’ of the golfer and the 
**Whack’”’ of his driver, you hear the ‘‘Pull’’ 
— Bang—‘‘Smash”’ of the trapshooters— 
for they are the sportsmen of the hour. 

There’s no need to givé up all sport this 
year. But now’s your chance to get in on 
a sport that’s timely and really vital. Hang 
up your golf bag this summer and get a 
gun—join the big army of trapshooters. 


Easy to “‘get onto”’ 
At the traps you always find an ‘‘old hand’’ 
glad to stand by and coach you while you 
shoot your first string. You will soon ‘‘get 
onto”’ the flying targets. In trapshooting 
you don’t aim as you do in shooting at a 
fixed target. You just keep your eye on 
that little flying ‘‘bird’’ and your gun in- 
stinctively follows into line. 
Once you fit.a gunstock to your shoulder 
and ‘‘get onto’’ the flying target, you are 
a confirmed trapshooter. You wil] be 
surprised, too, at the amount of fun you 
can get for the money. 
There is undoubtedly a club in your own 
neighborhood where you can start right in. 
But if the trapshooters in your neighborhood 
haven’t organized yet, write to us and we 
will help get the club started. While you 
are making arrangements for a permanent 
club you can use a hand-trap to practice up 
with—inexpensive but good sport. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 
To start trapshooting right it is most im- 
portant to get the right sort of gun. 

To handle well, and permit quick and ac- 
curate pointing, a gun must be properly bal- 
anced. It must not be muzzle-heavy or have 






Model 12—Hammerless, take-down, repeating shotgun. 
weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; g 
about 6 lbs.—more popular with women and new shooters, because of its light- 


ness and very slight recoil. 


Model 97—Take-down or solid frame, repeating shotgun. Take-down models 
made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; 
Solid frame made in 12 gauge only. 
a slide forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 








“Pull” — Bang —“Smash” 


too much of its weight in the breech or in 
the stock. 


The choice of those who know 
On account of its safety, strength, lightness and 
balance, the beauty of its lines, the mechanical 
correctness of its design, the Winchester shotgun 
has been classed by critical experts “The Perfect 
Gun.” It is the choice of trapshooters the coun 
try over. Its action is smooth and sure and its 
ejection positive. 
The Winchester shotgun is made in both the 
hammer and hammerless models. The Model 12, 
hammerless, is made in the standard 12 and 16 
gauges and also in the lighter 20 gauge—more 
popular with women and new shooters because 
of its lightness and very slight recoil. The am- 
munition for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 
The Model 97, 12 fad gauges, is made for those 
who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with a 
hammer. It is practically the same as the Model 
12 but with hammer action. 


soy: 
What the name “Winchester’’ means 
The Winchester Company is the greatest organi- 
zation of small arms experts in the world. It 
makes a gun that cannot be duplicated by any 
other manufacturer. 
No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth 
of an inch from a straight line, or one one-thou 
sandth of an inch in diameter. 
Every gun or rifle that bears the name 
“Winchester” is fired over fifty times with excess 
loads for strength, smooth action and accuracy. 
All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett 
Process, which gives the barrel a finish that lasts 
a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists rust. 
This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Write for the Winchester Catalog 

For more detailed description of these guns ask 
your dealer for the new 1917 Winchester catalog, 
or send direct to us for it. 
We have prepared an interesting illustrated book 
let on the Sport of Trapshooting. Your dealer 
can supply you with one, or we will send you a 
copy free upon request. 
Find out about trapshooting at once. Go out to 
the club next Saturday and get started. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
pt. 48 New Haven, Conn 


De 





in 16 gauge, weight about 74 lbs. 
The favorite with shooters who prefer 
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World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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No Bran 


No Appetite 


No bran in the morning often 
means no appetite at night. 

Bran is Nature's laxative. With- 
out it, fine foods clog. 

Pettijohn’s is a morning dainty 
rich in bran, Everybody likes it. 
And it etarts the day aright. 

See what a difference it makes in 
one week, You will never again, 
we think, return to a branless diet. 


Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour with 25 per cent bran fl L. 
Use hke Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. § 
(1603) ; 


a 
PAIN 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big ee 
cess —— you. Losally - 
ed men win itlons; in 
businessand Ipetficltte. Grenier 
opportunities now than r be- 
fore. mo tecepentent- “bea leader. 
Thousands of lawyers are earning 
oe - ere Annually 
Psa? a by ate You cay th om at home 
e D repare yi 


DLE meg! ou 

—_— in any state. Money Pefunded 13 according 

n gree 

of LL. B. conferred. Thousands of succenstal pte- 
dents enrolled. Low cost, ea: Bi, 
Library and modern course in eontic Speaking oy ‘f ou enroll 
now. ba our valuable 120 pa. “Law Guide’’ and *‘Evidence’ 
books Send for them— 


ana denalon Setieoesttn, Dept. 652-FC, Chicago 




























EARCH through American 
industry and you will find 
no keener production executives 
than those of the great automo- 
bile and motor truck plants. 


These are the men who, year 
after year, specif / 


DETROIT 
TWIST DRILLS 


on the basis of proven results. 


Such concerns as Packard, 
Studebaker and Maxwell choose 
Detroit Twist Drills because 
they get more holes— better 
holes—with less expense for power. 


Find out what Detroit Twist Drills 
will do on your own work. Address 


DETROIT TWIST DRILL CO. 


MICHIGAN 























alone helped a group of heavies to silence 
seventy-two batteries. Everywhere over 
the battle-ground the air-scouts were out 
and about watching the progress of the 
infantry, speaking to them by signals, 
picking up answers, flying back to head- 
quarters with certain information, so 
that the battle was helped enormously 
by this quick intelligence. 

It was a day of triumph for the Royal 
Flying Corps and for all those boys 
with wings on their breasts who, after 
their day’s flight, come down to the French 
estaminets to rattle ragtime on untuned 
pianos, to give glad eyes to any pretty 
girl abcut, to fling themselves into the joy 
of life which they risk so lightly. 


The work of the British airmen was so 
thoroughly effective that the enemy’s 
air-force was completely blocked. During 
the night before the battle hundreds of 
British planes stole over the German lines 
during a brief interval while the moon 
was hidden by clouds, and they were well 
behind the lines when the battle opened. 
They -hovered above the enemy’s air- 
dromes and, keeping them constantly 
under fire, prevented the machines from 
getting into action. Far back of the lines, 
after the beginning of the actual engage- 
ment, the British fliers sought out troops 
in town, hamlet, and village, and when 
they had gathered, the airmen swooped 
down upon them and scattered them with a 
fusillade. 

Something of the nature of the work of 
the miners that made the great British 
victory at Messines possible is told by 
Perry Robinson in the New York Sun. He 
says: 


The most destructive of all the mines 
we exploded was at the famous Hill 60, 
southeast of Ypres, where it seems that 
two-thirds of a company of Wurttem- 
burgers were entirely wiped out. The 
few survivors of the company who fell 
into our hands were utterly broken. The 
work of making the mine had been 
going on for a long time. The tunneling 
work was done by English and Welsh 
miners. 

In the course of this operation they 
many times had the Germans tunneling 
close to them, and on one occasion stopt 
work on their gallery to allow the Ger- 
mans, who were tunneling diagonally 
across the same path, to pass ahead of 
them. Another time something happened 
to the German workings which caused a 
landslide in one of our chambers on top 
of one of our charges of explosives, which 
fortunately did not go off. Again a similar 
thing buried two of our listeners at the 
end of their gallery and one of them was 
not dug out for forty hours. 

The share which digging plays in such 
warfare as this is enormous. The Ger- 
mans are most industrious diggers them- 
selves. There was a case recently where 
they dug, as our airmen learned the 
next morning, a four-mile stretch in a 
single night across our positions east of 
Monchy. That performance was at least 
rivaled here by the New-Zealanders, who, 
after the advance, and tho they had been 
fighting throughout the day, set to work 
and by Thursday evening had dug a first- 
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class six-foot trench along the whole of 
their new front and slept that night at the 
bottom. 

Another notable feat was that of a 
northern battalion, who, starting imme- 
diately behind their attack, had, in spite 
of the German barrage, dug a trench six 
feet deep clean up to our new front by 


4 nightfall. 





BEANING THE H. C. L. 


HEN the United States went to’ war 

it was at once faced by the serious 
problem of what to do with the most 
bellicose part of its population—the boys 
under military age. They are the most war- 
like and the most energetic citizens. They 
were determined to do something now that 
we were at war, and when a boy between 
twelve and seventeen starts off to ‘‘do 
something” it is liable to mean trouble 
for the poor slow grownups. In Germany, 
in France, and in England the inevitable 
disorganization of education and the fact 
that adults can not look after boys so 
carefully have resulted in several develop- 
ments not altogether pleasant. But that 
is beside the point. Here in America a 
liability has been turned into an asset by 
the simple expedient of giving a boy crazy 
to do something a chance to do it. The 
boys are to play a part, and no mean part, 
in an Allied victory—by beans. 

‘*Every Scout Feed a Soldier!” is the 
There’s plenty of land in the 
United States to feed the Allies, and 
enough seed to raise the crop. Beans, 
which the Scouts will make their chief 
crop, are absurdly easy to raise. The 
shortage is in labor, and in recognition of 
this fact the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America issued on April 9— 
quick action, that—the following emer- 
gency resolution: 


slogan. 


Whereas, Congress has declared that a 
state of war exists between this country 
and Germany, and 

Whereas, each member of the Boy Scouts 
of America is definitely obligated by the 
Scout oath to do his duty to his country, 
and 

Whereas, the combined strength of the 
Boy Scouts of America, now including 
210,000 boys and 58,000 men, forms a 
potential asset to the country for co- 
operative effort, be it 
~ Resolved, That every officer and mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts of America be urged, 
in addition to the service they will render 
the police and civie authorities in their 
home cities, to definitely assist in the 
development of the plans which the 
National Council has made with the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

First, The Department of Agriculture 
and the Council of National Defense. To 
cooperate in the extension and develop- 
ment of home gardens, under the slogan, 
‘*Every Scout to Feed a Soldier.” 

Secondly, The American National Red 
Cross. To cooperate with the Red Cross 
through its local chapters in meeting their 
responsibilities occasioned by the state of 
war. 


Thirdly, The Navy Department. To co- 
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PRACTICAL AMERICA— 
ano THE FRANKLIN CAR 


- @ MERICANS are at 
heart a practical people. 
There is something in 


them that responds to 
Thrift; something that makes 
-hem ashamed of extravagance 
and waste. 


They may get off the track 
occasionally, but they always 
come back to the main road of 
efficiency and common-sense. 


$300,000,000 Wasted in 
Gasoline and Tires Every Year 


The average American is 
busy. Outside his business he 
lets others do his thinking. He 
thinks with his crowd. 

He did this on motor cars. 
He bought dead weight and 
rigidity, ponderous machinery 
and big wheel base. 


He lugged around radiators 
and plumbing, a water-cooling 
system of 177 parts. 

He paid the price in upkeep 
and depreciation, tire destruc- 
tion, gasoline waste. 


Itcost him about $600,000,000 
a year and did not give him 
the comfort of the flexible, easy 
riding Franklin, with its wor/d’s 
record of economy in cost of opera- 
ttn. 

There is no middle ground 
in this thrift question. 


A car has it—or it has not. 

Like easy riding comfort—if 
thrift is there it proves itself. 

Take the tire question, for 
instance. 


If the owner. of a heavy ma- 
chine uses his car as freely as the 
Franklin owner uses his scien- 
tific-light-weight car, in three 
years he will buy four sets of tires 
to the Franklin’s two—and the 
tires alone will cost him nearly 
three times what they cost the 
Franklin owner. 


There never was a more com- 
plete demonstration of a princi- 
ple than the way every (hrift- 
record in the fine car class has 
been established by the Frank/in 
Car. 


Efficiency Standards 
Established for Motor Cars 


Gasoline! Franklin National 
Economy Test, May 1, 1914— 
94 Franklin Cars in all parts of 
the country averaged 32.8 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. 


And again May 1, 1915—137 
Franklin Cars averaged 32.1 
miles to the gallon. 


And again in the Yale Uni- 
versity Fuel Economy Test, when 
Professor Lockwood and Arthur 
B. Brown, M. E., established the 
fact that the Franklin Car uses less 
gasoline per mile than any other 
car with six or more cylinders. 


Oi/! In the New York to 
Chicago Oil Test the Franklin 
Car ran 1046 miles on one gallon 
of oil. 


Power! Efficiency Test by the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
demonstrated that the Franklin 
delivers 84.4 per cent. of its en- 
gine power at the rear wheels. 


Tires! The five-year National 
Tire average of Franklin owners 
is 10,203 miles. 


Investment Value! Vé you can 
find a used Franklin for sale, 
you will pay ‘“wenty per cent. 
more for it than for any other 
fine car in proportion to its first 
cost and the use it has had. 


American Motor Cars Carry 
More People than the 
Railroads 


The more this country gets 
down to stern rea/ities the bigger 
place there is for the Franklin 
Car. 


There is nothing new in the 
Thrift of the Franklin—only 
more people are recognizing it. 

The Franklin owner has 
nothing to change, nothing to 
explain or excuse. 


He is using his car. more in- 
stead of less, because it is pri- 
marily a car of ut#/ity, owned and 
operated on a Thrift basis. 


It must be gratifying to him 
that he saw these things 4efore 
the call to National Thrift. 


Touring Car 2280 Ibs. $1950.00 
Runabout 2160 Ibs. 1900.00 
Four-Pass. Roadster 2280 Ibs. 1950.00 
Cabriolet 2485 Ibs. 2750.00 
Sedan 2610 Ibs. 2850.00 
Brougham 2575 Ibs. | 2800.00 
Town Car 2610 Ibs. 3100.00 
Limousine 2620 Ibs. 3100.00 


All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. 


S. A. 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


When safety hangs by a fibre— 
look well to that fibre 


It’s the asbestos fibre that counts in brake 
linings, and high-grade fibre grows scarcer 
every day. 

Another argument for Non-Burn, for it’s mined 
and made at Asbestos Headquarters —by Johns- 
Manville. We learned the value of fibre selection 
years ago, making linings and blocks for big hoists 
—and today our experts choose for Non-Burn only 
the choicest asbestos, 

It’s this quality of raw material that 
justifies your asking for Non-Burn 
when you buy a car—and insisting 
on it when re-equipping. 

TO THE TRADE—Non-Burn is sold 


only through jobbers and dealers—on an 
exceptionally attractive basis. Write for 


details. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


Ye 10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 


When you think of Asbestos 
you think of Johns-Manville 


SN 


































“The Doxology ”’— Nearer, My God, to Thee ”— 
Who Wrote ** Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove **—“‘ A Charge ENGLISH 
to Keep I Have””—‘‘ Asleep in Jesus, Blessed Sleep” —‘‘ Awake, My Soul, HYMNS 
Stretch Every Nerve’? —‘“‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds’? — “‘ Rock © 
of Ages Cleft for which in childhood we learn : 
Me’? In fact, many of The Hymns and cherish through life; em } - afer _ 
which at the bier of some beloved one we listen to with moist eye; whichatthe [3 4 perce a tl eee 
close of a happy Sabbath day we sung at the to hearthem [a5 =} ghia: , 
seashore, in the mountains or at the fireside, We Love sung again [109 _ pawth niga n cee 











first lines of over 
1,500 hymns, giv- 
ing a brief biog- 
raphy of author and 
circumstances at- 
tending its compo- 
sition. 8vo, cloth 
675 pp. $3.00. 


and again and never tire of them. Some of life’s tenderest chords are inseparably 

bound up with these hymns, so that in death they are the touchstones for sorrow- 

ing hearts that revere our memory. No book could afford you greater spiritual refreshment 

than just such a work as is here brought to your notice. Get it and read it; 

you’il sing these hymns with new meaning in them—the hymrs.you love So Well ? 
Bishop Vincent says: “It is invaluable in promoting hymn services.” 
&@ A book indispensable to a full appreciation of favorite hymns, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“ é By H.H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This isa 
practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 
numerous variety of flowers and vegetables, 


gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 
ull-page 


| 






It is, moreover, beautiful as a r 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an 


nalf-tones beautify its pages, 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages. In a hasty 
lance through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 
erries, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Climbing Plants, Dahlias, 








Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower ‘Borders, rost, Greenhouses, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gardens, Lilies, ‘oa. Rock Gardens, 
Rotation of Crops,and a host of other things ted with gardens and gardening. 


Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. E, 354-60 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK 
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operate with the Navy Department in 
organizing an emergency coast patrol 
along the seacoast towns. 


“Every Scout Feed a Soldier!” That 
means the 268,000 will feed, on land at 
present uncultivated, with crops not con- 
sidered in agricultural estimates, half the 
army raised by the first draft! Will they 
do it? We believe they will. Not be- 
cause the project has been received with 
enthusiasm, altho that will help — en- 
thusiasm won’t last through a hot July 
afternoon spent in pulling weeds — but 
the knowledge of what that work means 
to the country will send the Scout back 
next day looking for more. The Scouts 
know, too, and they are teaching their 
friends what it means. They can repeat 
by heart Colonel Roosevelt’s letter which 
we quote here: 


Office of 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
April 20, 1917. 
My bear Mr. West: 

Through you I cordially indorse what 
Mr. Hoover has said about the Scouts. 
Mr. Hoover is quite right in saying that 
the services to our country should be partly 
in supplying ships and food, altho, of course, 
it is even more important that we should 
send our soldiers to the firing-line, and it 
is only thus that we can display the true 
American spirit. We should eliminate all 
waste and stimulate food-production at 
every point. I think Mr. Hoover’s sug- 
gestion that the Scouts should take as their 
own province the stimulation of bean- 
production is particularly good. Let each 
Scout start a garden and thereby help to 
feed the soldiers. 

With all good wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEopoRE RoosEvELT. 
Mr. James E. WsEst, 
Chief Scout Executive, 
Fifth Avenue Building 
New York City, N. Y. 


Another proof of their resolution which 
rings true is the boys’ decision to protect 
the small gardens and orchards from 
thieves. A Boy Scout who stands guard 
under a tree loaded with ripe cherries is 
not only a worker in his country’s interest 
but a hero. ‘ 

The idea of camps in connection. with 
farming is being made a feature of the 
plan in the Western States, particularly 
California. There it is proposed to raise 
an ‘‘Army of Food-Supply,’’ composed of 
boys and men over military ages, which 
shall camp out in the ranches and work on 
the farms and orchards two weeks in every 
month. California is very short of labor, 
and by this scheme it is expected that the 
crops of the State can be increased by 
some almost incredible figure. The boys 
and the men directing them mean business. 

Some of the details of the project are 
outlined by Mr. Benson, in charge of the 
Government’s farm-extension work, in an 
article in the New York Tribune: 


“This Boy-Scout movement alone means 
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more than 2,000,000 new gardens through- 
out -the country this spring,” said Mr. 
Benson. ‘In addition to raising a garden 
himself, each Scout is pledged to persuade 
nine other persons, not Scouts, to raise 
gardens. That makes ten gardens per 
Scout—and there are 218,000 Scouts, not 
counting the adults in the organization. 
These millions of gardens will furnish an 
addition to the food-supply which the 
nation will appreciate more next fall 
than it does now.” 

A plan by which the United States 
Army can be furnished with millions of 
pounds of balanced rations on a few hours’ 
notice, through the cooperation of the 
Boy Scouts, was revealed by Mr. Benson. 
Boy Scouts all over the country will be 
instructed in scientific methods of preserv- 
ing the surplus food-products of their 
gardens. They will be taught how to pre- 
pare a balanced ration in one-pound 
packages especially for army use. 

One of these packages will be sufficient 
to feed a soldier for one day, if on short 
rations. Normally, a soldier would eat 
one at a meal. The food will be compact 
and a marching soldier could carry several 
days’ provisions in his knapsack. 

Millions of these one-pound packages 
of food will be stored by Boy Scouts under 
the direction of the Scout masters. When 
the Government needs the food for its 
soldiers, the War Department will com- 
municate with the Boy Scout head- 
quarters here. Immediately telegrams will 
be sent to Scout masters all over the coun- 
try. They will at once ship the rations 
from their districts to a central distribut- 
ing point named by the Government. 
Within a few hours, rations enough to 
equip a great army will be pouring in. 

The basis of the one-pound ration will be 
either spaghetti, rice, or hominy. With 
this, in scientifically balanced proportions, 
will be meat, potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, 
and onions. The ration can be heated in the 
ean, thus furnishing a soldier a quick, ap- 
petizing, and nourishing meal. 

Making 2,000,000 gardens is to be only 
a part of the Boy Scouts’ work. They are 
to make their gardens 100 per cent. efficient 
by not allowing a single pea or potato to go 
to waste. Mr. Benson strongly urges all 
amateur gardeners to do the same. 

**A little boy, who learned canning from 
our department, wrote me that he had 
raised four gardens from one little piece of 
ground. His spring crop, he said, was one 
garden, his summer crop a second, and his 
fall crop a third. His fourth was a ‘winter 
garden.’ He said it had twenty-seven rows, 
and eighteen hills to a row. Each hill, he 
added, was a one-quart jar filled with 
preserved vegetables which his other three 
gardens had produced. In his ‘winter 
garden’ he had ‘one row’ of corn on the 
cob, two ‘rows’ of corn off the cob, and one 
‘row’ each of carrots, spinach, cauliflower, 
cabbage, and other vegetables. ~ 

“Canning will be just as important a 
part of the Roy Scouts’ work as raising 
vegetables. If they didn’t preserve their 
surplus, there would be an oversupply of 
food in districts where there were many 
Boy Scouts, while in a district a hundred 
miles away there might be a serious short- 
age. If the Boy Secuts have their surplus 
canned, they can ship it to relieve the short- 
age elsewhere, avoiding the risks and 
difficulties of shipping fresh vegetables. 
The economic value of any garden is 
largely dependent on the ability of the 
owner to can his produce.” 










Goes Further 
Any Way You Use It 


Red Wing Grape Juice is economical 
any way you use it. It goes further 
—from 25 to 50 per cent further. 
This is because it is better and 
richer. 


Used as a beverage, water should be 
added to Red Wing, because Red 


Wing retains its richness, flavor, body 


(Put a small block of ice in a) 
two-quart i . Slice 


Jart glass er. \ ° 
in one orange, @ banana, tw: and color even when appreciably 
ore ae diluted. 


in. season. Pour over thisone — 
quart of water and one pint 
of RED G Jui 


rape Juice. 
Decora ae mint and al- 
n 


ite 
low to stand until seasoned. 


‘RED WING 
b>. GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 












RED WING SHERBET 
4% pnt Red Wing 
rape Juice 
4 pint boiling water, 
1 package lemon oh 
orange gelatine 
Dissolve gelatine in one-\ 
alf pint boiling water 
d add the grape juice. 


ok until firm. Garnish 
with maraschino cherries 












As a base or 
flavoring for 
punches, ices 
and desserts, 
a little Red 
Wing goes a 
RED WING HIGH BALL long way. 


Place a small block of ice in an 
eight-ounce glass, fill half full with 
RED WING Grape Juice, and add ' 
plain or carbonated water. Mix \ 
thoroughly, 






The superior excellence of Red Wing Grape Juice is due to 
the genuine purity of it. It is just the pure, free juice from 
the first light crush of the finest select New York State 
Concord grapes. It comes to you unadulterated and un- 
fermented—just as it leaves the grape. 










Try the Red Wing recipes given here. You will readily see their 
economy, and they are uncommonly delicious. Our booklet, mailed 


free on request, gives a score or more of other Red Wing recipes. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO.,Inc., Fredonia, N.Y 


Sales Branches: Chicago, New York, Boston, San Francisco 
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AUTOMOBILE TIRES GARDEN HOSE TEX TAN N10} © B) 


OOORIGH 


GOODRICH IN THE AMERICAN HOME 


I Tuus runs a riddle of the nursery: ce 
What is it that is hard as iron, yet soft as velvet; yee 
Firm as rock, yet yielding as wax; Pe: 
Which grows to a giant, and shrivels to a dwarf; Ee 
And the more you knock it down, the faster it jumps up? ; 


All the world knows the answer. It is RUBBER, that queer 


Protean product the B. F. Goodrich Company adapts. 
Nature in a thousandfold forms for a snd in 


our homes. 




































PERFORATED DOOR MATS 


eT GoopricH rubber does not need to k 
of the American Home for entrance. I€ 
OF the Home— the ever-present, ever 
OF THE FAMILY. a 


ip ed 2 : 
From mother and father to baby; OF SM paces 
father to each romping younesto it, v ‘Blay7fellow, work- 
fellow, protector, comforter. / j 


There is this ape and truthful safle out at Akron, ‘ ‘Goodrich 
rubber goes with you from the cradle to the sal y 


For throughout life, whether you walk’on TEXTAN SOLES, 

ot tide on GOODRICH TIRES; Whether you thfill with joy, 
: or suffer with pain and s¢frow; Goodrich Rubber, making 

uae your path smoother and softer, brings you Hoye ; 


EverywHERE at hor fGiocdtich Rubbér awaits you. As 
you enter your gate, a/Goodrich hose is eprayine lawn and 
garden. A Goodrich mat greets you at the head of the steps. 
You enter the house, Goodrich rubber at half a hundred 


4 


posts is busy with half a hundred duties. ' 


Were you to take a census of what Goodrich rubber is doing 
for your home, its revelations would astound you. 


j 








PLAYER PIANO TUBING ATOMIZER BULBS 
FACIAL BRUSHES 


FAIR SS Ba a we AO 
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SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES m- 110 409 @ TIRES STRAIGHTLINE RUBBERS 





You know, of course, that in your bathroom Goodrich WATERPROOF COATS 
mats, rubber sponges, hose for the spray and shower, plum- OVERSHOES 
bing fixtures are Goodrich Rubber: but it is not likely you HIPRESS BOOTS 
know that melody is breathed from ‘your player piano on 
account of Goodrich rubber tubing. 


You realize that the erasers and rubber-bands in your library 
are Goodrich rubber, but it is not likely you realize the light 
from your reading lamp comes along Goodrich insulated wire. 


1 You realize that delight from your motor car springs from 
+ Goodrich Silvertown Cord or Black Safety Trea 

you hardly realize the Goodrich tires on your carf 
and vacuum cleaner. f 


If it is raining, you remember with relief a 
waterproof coats, Straightline rubbers a 
your closet; but you rarely think thagl EE canper sweeper Tunes § 
the telephone with your friends and rélati you are speak- CHAIR TiPs 
% j ing into a Goodrich hard rubber mouthpiece and listening 












































gh Poet : |} VACUUM CLEANER HOSE 
ress Boots in am toa 







at a Goodrich hard rubber receivers . 
he es 


fore fe s- f f 

Go into the kitchen, and you Amd Goodrich rubber tiling 

and rubber carpet are on the flo6r tich rubbef brushes 

for cleaning bottles and rubber gloves for washing dishes, 
Goodrich rubber drain mats @pe atthe sink. / 

i Go into the bedroom, and yéu turn on the electric light with 

4 a Goodrich hard rubber ké and Goodrich insulated wire. 


a 




























pe > Go into the nursery, andjghe ehildren play vith Goodrich 
eas “ rubber balls. ae 4 

oe : : oth sande, $Y. é P : 
re : 4 All over the householdsfhete is this reaihead and unrealized 
ae ; dependence on Goodrid — se 

“A d Because it is the Silent Servant in the(House, saving mother 
ae 4 many a step, easing the work © lands, and sparing her 



















nerves; because it is playfellow of the young and comforter | BATES OATS 
; Pp elk f the young RUBBER SPONGES 


of the old; because it binds the home with a clinging, pliant j 
band of service, GOODRICH is RUBBER to the American Home. de : —_ sense ww ° =a 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO j ne 


SOS 


CANNING JARS RUBBER 
RUBBER BRUSHES 
RUBBER GLOVES 
SINK SCRAPERS 
ORAIN BOARD MATS 
RUBBER CARPETS 

















KATHERINE 
SOUTHWICK 


FAIR TREATMENT 





1952 
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Between Shaves 


Give Your Razor Blade the 3-in-One Oil Bath 


Pour alittle 3-in-One i 


- Oilintoa glass. Place | 


razor, with blade | 
adjusted, in glass. | 
There should be just 
enough 3-in-One to | 
cover blade. Leave 


razor there over- 


In the morning you'll’ 
get the easiest, 
quickest shave you 
ever had. Don’t 
wipe oil off: razor 
because the oil- 
bathed blade works 
delightfully smooth 
and easy. Softens 
up the beard—no 





Needn’t remove 
blade to cleanse it 
during or after shav-| 
ing. Needn’t wipe 
or change blades. 
Merely hold razor’ 


under faucet to rinse| 


"- off lather and hair 


particles. Saves time | 
and trouble. 


After shaving, re- 
place razor in glass 
as before, with blade, 
immersed in 3-in-: 
One. Leave it there, 
between shaves. 
Then it will always 
keep in perfect order 
—ready for the next, 


F YOU SHAVE with a safety, 
try this scientific razor treatment 
tonight. ‘Tomorrow morning you’ ll 
know what real shaving is like. The 


3-in-One 


oil bath is ‘‘just what the doctor 
ordered’’ for safety blades—all makes. 
Here’s why: 

The cutting! edge of a blade is zor 
smooth and even, as it looks, It is 
really just a series of tiny, irregular 
saw-like teeth! A microscope re- 
veals this. 


As you cannot wipe a blade perfectly 
dry, the moisture collecting between 
these tiny teeth causes rust to form. 
This rust—invisible to the naked eye 
—is what makes the razor pu// and 
hurt the face. 

Bathing the blade in 3-in-One posi- 
tively prevents rust—oil and water 
will not mix. The sharpness of the 
edge is preserved by this treatment 
and self-shaving becomes a pleasant 
matter of a few minutes, instead of 
a long-drawn-out, disagreeable task. 
Begin it with a new blade tonight! 


3-in-One is sold at all 
stores in 50c, 25c and 
l-oz. (Small Size) bot- 
tles; also in the Handy 
Oil Cans, 25c. 

A liberal sample of 
Free 3-in-One Oil sent 
free for the asking if you 
wish to try before you buy. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 KAR Broadway 
New York 








Wanted 


14) 


log. 


parts for ali 


Your choice of 44 styies, colors 
and sizes x the famous line of 
* bicycles, shown in 
full color in nthe big new Free Cata- 
r We pay al! the acre ed charges 

from Chicago to your to 


F™. 30 Days Free Trial 2!°722 


icycle you select, actual riding a 


in your own town for a full month. 


Vie 


not buy until you ee 
ai 


ew trial offer and 


D 

rig wheels and repair 

of bicycles at 
ad ae a ustess. 7 = else can 

ks juch Values and su 

Vil SEND NO aa ich terms, 
for the big new Catalog 

cy 





but write today 
it’s free. 

CLE COMPANY 
Dept. P.172 Chicago 














Alcohol, | Guasawe or Gas 
A most remarkable invention. 
No electricity, wires or springs. 1917 
Improved Patented Models. Runs 8 
hours for a cent on kerosene. Quiet— 
Convenient. Brings genuine comfort 
and satisfaction. Ideal for the sick. A 
proved. success. The Wonder Fan. 
ae 2 Models. 3 Sizes. 
Al 12-inch — =$3$- «S0— Alcohol or Gas only (Gas $1.50 extra) 
16-inch — $18.50— Alcohol or Gas only (Gas $1.50 extra) 
B 4 16-inch — $19.50 — Any Burner (Gasolene . . . 
21-inch — $22.50 — Any Burner (Gasolene . . . 
F. 0. B. Chicago. Cash with order only. 


KEEP COOL 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 
577 W. Monroe St., Chicago 























VICTIMS OF “U”-BOAT RUTHLESSNESS 


HE story of the sufferings of the crew 

of the steamship Alnwick Castle, 
torpedoed and deserted by a German 
submarine, is told in the log of Captain 
Chave. The steamship had on board at 
the time, besides one hundred members of 
her own crew and fourteen passengers, 
twenty-four of the crew of the collier 
Trevose, rescued the previous day when 
their vessel was also torpedoed. All hands, 
including the stewardess and a woman 
passenger and her three-months-old baby, 
got safely away from the sinking steam- 
ship in six life-boats, and at a safe distance 
Captain Chave waited to see the final 
plunge of his torpedoed vessel. The story 
of their desertion by the submarine and the 
subsequent. horrors experienced for four 
days in the open boats, before those who 
survived the terrible experience were 
rescued, reads like a romance of the sea. 
The Boston Transcript quotes from Captain 
Chave’s log: 


At a safe distance we waited to see the 
end of the Alnwick Castle. 

Then we observed the submarine quietly 
emerge from the sea end on to the ship, 
with a gun trained on her. She showed 
no periscope, just a conning-tower and a 
gun as she lay there—silent and sinister. 

In about’ ten minutes the Alnwick 
Castle plunged bow first below the surface. 
Her whistle gave one blast and the main- 
topmast broke off. There were a smoth- 
ered roar and a cloud of dirt and we were 
left in our boats, 139 people, 300 miles 
from land. 

The submarine lay between the boats, 
but whether she spoke to any of them I 
do not know. She proceeded N.E. after 
a steamer which was homeward - bound, 
about four miles away, and soon after we 
saw a tall column of water, etc., and knew 
that she had found another victim. 


The boats then made sail and headed 
for the Channel. That was on Monday, 
March 19, and after dark Captain Chave 
saw nothing nore of the other boats. The 
wind and sea increased so that they were 
obliged to take in their sail and put out a 
sea-anchor. They sought shelter from the 
spray and bitter wind under the canvas 
boat-cover, and when daylight came they 
found that the rudder and sea-anchor 
had both been carried away. As there 
were too much wind and sea to sail, they 
made another sea-anchor with two oars 
lashed together, and spent all day Tuesday 
struggling with the oars to keep the boat’s 
head up into the sea. Of this fight against 
the wind and waves the log says: 

We were constantly soaked with cold 
spray and pierced with the bitter wind, 
which was now from the north. I served 
out water twice daily, one dipper between 
two men, which made a portion about 
equal to one-third of a condensed-milk tin. 

Fortunately, I had made a practise of 
keeping in the boats a case of condensed 
milk, a case of beef, two tins of biscuits, 
and a skein of amberline, and some twine, 
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and palm, and needle, besides the regula- 
tion equipment; also I had provided a 
bundle of blankets for each boat. We 
divided a tin of milk among four men 
once a day, and a tin of beef (six pounds) 
was more than sufficient to provide a por- 
tion for each person (twenty-nine) once 
a day. 


At midnight on Tuesday the wind died 
away somewhat, and all day Wednesday 
they. were able to keep under way. At 
8 p.m., however, the captain was again 
obliged to heave to. He continues: 


We were now feeling the pangs of thirst, 
as well as the exhaustion of labor and 
exposure and want of sleep. Some pitiful 
appeals were made for water. I issued an 
extra ration to a few of the weaker ones 
only. 

During the night of Wednesday-Thurs- 
day the wind dropt for a couple of hours, 
and several showers of hail fell. The hail- 
stones were eagerly scraped from our 
clothing and swallowed. I ordered the 
sail to be spread out in the hope of catching 
water from a rain-shower, but we were 
disappointed in this, for the rain was too 
light. Several of the men were getting 
light-headed, and I found that they had 
been drinking salt water, in spite of my 
earnest and vehement order. 

At four o’clock on Thursday afternoon 
the wind again freshened, and the boat 
was constantly deluged with spray, and a 
persistent bailing was necessary to keep 


her afloat. On this day the log says ‘“‘a 
eattleman, W. Kitcher, died and was 
buried.” 


We spent a most distressing night. 
Several of the men collapsed, and others 
temporarily lost their reason, and one of 
these became pugnacious and climbed 
about the boat uttering complaints and 
threats. The horror of that night, to- 
gether with the physical suffering, is be- 
yond my power of description. 

Before daylight, however, on March 23, 
the wind permitting, I managed, with the 
help of the few who remained able, to set 
sail again, hoping now to be in the Bay of 
Biscay, and surely to see some vessel to 
succor us. Never a sail or wisp of smoke 
had we seen. 

When daylight came, the appeals for 
water were so angry and insistent that I 
deemed it best to make an issue at once. 
After that had gone round, amid much 
cursing and snatching, we could see that 
only one more issue remained. One fire- 
man, Thomas, was dead, another was nearly 
gone. My steward, Buckley, was almost 
gone. We tried to pour some milk and 
water down his throat, but he could not 
swallow. 

No one could now eat biscuits; it was 
impossible to swallow anything solid. 
Our throats were afire, our lips furred over, 
our limbs numbed, our hands were white 
and bloodless. During the forenoon of 
Friday, the 23d, another fireman, named 
Tribe, died, and my steward, Buckley, 
died; also a cattleman, whose only name 
I could get as Peter, collapsed, and died 
about noon. 


The survivors were rescued on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 23d, by the French 
steamer Venezia. Captain Chave says: 

We were unable to climb the ladders, 


so they hoisted us one by one in ropes 
until ‘the twenty-four live men were 
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An Unusual Auniliaty 
Solves Head-Light Problem 
NNUMERABLE attempts have been made to 


solve correctly the problem of obtaining 

satisfactory automobile head-lighting that wil 

conform to the law, and at the same time 
provide a practical and efficient driving light. \ 


Fractors, the latest addition to the family of Crew 
Levick Motor Specialties, have solved the prob- 
lem. They are not metal covers that hooks the 
light, they are not front-glasses or lens that are 
difficult to fit, and always subject to breakage. 
Fractors are an eniirely new thought,—they are 


Scientifically Designed Glass Cups 
having prismatic reflecting surfaces; they attach 
direc thy under the electric bulb of the head-lamp, 
and because of their ingenious construction and 
method of attachment ‘do not require changing 
of the original front-glass of lamps. 


Fractors scientifically control the light rays that 
ordinarily go upward and are wasted, bending 
them downwards and concentrating the light on 
the road, and ahead under the 42-inch line prescribed by 
law. They insure a maximum amount of driving light, but 
eliminate the dangerous and unlawful glare. Fractors 
clearly show you the rocks and ruts just ahead, the ditches 
to the side, the black, unlighted carriage 500 feet ahead, or 
the turn a quarter mile away; they cut a wide path of day- 
light into the darkest night, and make driving comfortable 
and safe for you and approaching motorists. 


Attachment Method Simple 


Fractors fit all head-lamps, from Fords to Packards, one size, one price; they 
are easy to attach—simply remove lamp bulb, insert the Fractor over lamp 
socket, and return bulb. This allows you to test Fractors. Then they are 
fitted directly to reflectors, and become a permanent part of the 


lamp. Breakage of the front glass, or damage to the lamp 

door, has no effect whatever. th hey are always efficient. $2 75 

If you want to enjoy the luxury of good driving light, to get “A a 
+All the Light But Within the Law,” to save your eyes and [A Pair] 


drive comfortably without strain, fit Fractors to your car 
today. See your ‘Dealer. Send for Literature. All Lamps 


CREW LEVICK COMPANY, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


REFINERIES: Pennsylvania Paraffine Works; Bessemer Refining Co.; Glade 
Oil Works ; Seaboard Oil Works; Pembrick Oil Co., Pa.; Lawrence Oil 


Co., Pa. 

PRODUCING COMPANIES: Muir Oil Co., Pa.; Combination Oil Co., Pa.; 
Warren Co., Ill., Okla. 

BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston 


FOREIGN OFFICES: London, England. 


-=-———--=--Clip Coupon and Mail —-—————- 
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The Crew Levick Family of Motor Specialties 














Mistokleen, the 


Motor oe and 
rom i way to gre 
Finest Crude up. $1: 50a nu mesera clsane oa 



































Tire Seal - | 
penetaeny from ro 
ping yo Tube cans 








CREW LEVICK COMPANY, 2231-51 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Please send me literature on products checked above: 
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ICY-HOT 


Keep.Contents Cold 
72 hours, Hot24hours 


“TIcy-Hots” are the peer 
of all vacuum bottles. 


F wr tke ‘Soldier 


Give him an‘*‘Iey-Hot.”’ It will give 
him comfort. It may save his life. 
600,000 in use in British Army. Soldiers’ 
Icy-Hot ,Bottle No. 28, Price $2 prepaid. 


Special ICY-HOT Lunch Kit 

Improved Model No. 381. Light weight, 
b enamel metal case, leather handle, 

Complete with No. 43D 

Bottle having nickel 

shoulder and drinking 
cup, $3.00 prepaid 


Ask Your Dealer 
Look for the Name 
“‘Icy-Hot’’ on Bottom 
— Accept No Substi- 
tute. Said Jewelers, 
events areand 
ing e Goods —" and 


_ from $1.50 and up. 


_ Iey-Hot Bottle Co. 
incinnati, Ohio 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


‘MAKE yYouR HOM 
ATTRACTIVE! 


SSENTIAL toaharmoniousroom 
arrangement are the rollers and 
shades of your windows. 
Fifty years have proven Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers to be absolutely reliable. Perfect 
in ce, in tension, in workmanship. Fit 


Jawad hanthom 


SHADE ROLLERS 
with 
OSWEGO and 
CHOUAGUEN 
SHADE CLOTH 
and you’ll have the acme of perfection in window 
shading. Oswego or Chouaguen Shade Cloth 
will not crack, ravel or wear in pinlike holes. 
Your dealer has Oswego and Chouaguen (Shoo- 
a-gen) Shade cloth, or can get it for you. 
“*Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” 
a book by Alice Burrell Irvine on interior deco- 
Fation, It tells how to make your home attrac- 
‘Send for it. It’s free. Address Dept. B 
pen stn HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York - 














aboard. The four dead bodies were left in 
the» boat;*and she was ‘fired at by” the 
guniiers of the Venezia inorder to destroy 
her, but :the shots did not*take effect. 

I doubt if we should have survived another 
night after our last issue of water. 


Those who survived in the other boats 
were also rescued, including the two 
women and the baby. : 

% 
OLD YALE “CRIMES” 

DOCUMENT recently ‘discovered in 

the garret of an old New England 
home, and rescued from ‘‘some old things 
not worth saving,”’ throws interesting side- 
lights on the life of the Yale student of the 
days preceding the Revolution. It is a 
copy of the ‘“‘Laws of Yale College in 
New Haven,” bearing the date of 1774, and 
it was received by each student .as a 
certificate of matriculation. The docu- 
ment is signed by President Ezra Stiles, 
and was probably modeled on the rules and 
regulations governing the English schools 
and universities of that day. 

How the modern Yale freshman would 
regard such discipline may be gathered 
from an article in the New York Sun 
written by Mr. James B. Carrington, in 
which he sets forth some of the ‘‘laws.’’ 
Here is the one dealing with the conduct of 
the student on the Sabbath: 


If any Student shall profane the 
Lord’s Day by unnecessary Business, 
Diversion, or walking abroad, or shall 
admit any other Student or Stranger 
into his Chamber, or on the preceding 
or following Evening, shall make any 
indecent Noise or Disturbances, or shall 
behave indecently or profanely at the 
Time of public Worship, or at Prayers 
in the Chapel, he may be punished by 
Admonition, or otherwise, as the Nature 
and Demerit of the Crime shall require. 





College was a serious business, and the 


student was expected to keep busy and | 
apply himself diligently to the work in | 


hand. Mr. Carrington again quotes this 
from the laws: 


If any Student shall very frequently 


| neglect the public Exercises aforesaid, or 


perform them very flightily; or if he be 
frequently absent from public Prayers, 
or from his Chamber in studying Time, or 
spend the Main of his Time in Sloth and 
Idleness, he shall be punished by Fine, 
Admonition, the having some extraordinary 
Exercises appointed him, or by Dismission 
from College, as the Nature and Degree of 
the Crime shall require. 


It will be noted that all infractions of the 
college rules were cataloged as ‘‘crimes.”’ 
Here Mr. Carrington calls attention to a 
few that he believes might keep the young 
Yale man of to-day guessing a bit: 


If any Scholar shall be guilty of a 
profane Oath or Vow, of profaning the 
Name, Word, or Ordinances of God; of 
contemptuous, refractory Carriage toward 
his Superiors; of Fighting, Striking, 
Quarreling, Challenging, turbulent Words 
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or behavior, Drunkenness, Lasciviousness, 
Wearing Women’s Apparel, ‘Fraud; . In- 
justice, Idleness, Lying, Defamation, or 
any such like Crime, he ‘shall be punished 
by Fine, Admonition, Rustication, or even 
Expulsion, as the Nature and Circum- 
stances of the Crime may require. ~~~ 

If any Scholar shall~play at Dice or 
Cards, or even any lawful Play, for‘a wager, 
or shall call for any- strong Drink in a 
Tavern within two miles of College, ex- 
cept in Company ‘with his Father or 
Guardian, he shall: be punished,:for the 
first Offense, two, Shillings and six: Pence; 
for the second Five Shillings; and for the 
third may be expelled. And if any Scholar, 
without leave from the President ‘or ‘his 
Tutor, shall bring into College, or into his 
Chamber in Town, any Rum, Wine, or 
any other strong Drink, he may be‘fined, 
not exceeding: the Value. of the Drink 
brought in, or otherwise punished as he 
shall deserve. 

If any Scholar shall Damnify the 
College House, Glass, Fence, or any 
Thing belonging to College, he shall be 
fined a Shilling, and make good ‘the 
Damages; and if the Crime be repeated, 
shall pay double Damages. 

If any Scholar shall anywhere act a 
Comedy or a Tragedy, he shall be fined 
three Shillings, one Shilling if he shall be 
present at the acting of one; and if in 
acting he shall put on Women’s Apparel, 
he shall be publicly admonished. 


The old English ‘‘fag”’ system seems to 
have had the approval of the Yale author- 
ities. The attention of Yale ’21 is invited 
to the following rule: 

Every Freshman is obliged to do any 
proper Errand or Message required of 
him by any one in an upper Class, which 
if he shall refuse to do he shall be punished. 
Provided that in Study Time no Graduate 
may send a Freshman out of College Yard, 
or an Undergraduate send him anywhere at 
all without Liberty first obtained of the 
President or Tutor. 


It seems quite probable that such a rule 
to-day might result in an immediate 
‘‘crime,”’ for it is more than likely that the 
above rules, bearing on ‘‘ Fighting, Striking, 
etc.,”” would be severely fractured should 
the upper classmen attempt to take advan- 
tage of any such “ privilege.’’ The ‘‘ Butler”’ 
of 1774 seems to have had a monopoly of 
the trade in beer. Say the Laws: 


The Butler is allowed to sell in the 
Buttery Cyder, Metheglin, Strong Beer, 
not exceeding twenty Barrels a Year, 
and such like Necessaries for the Scholars 
which are not sold by the Steward ‘in the 
Kitchen; nor may any Scholar buy Cyder 
or Strong Beer anywhere else but in the 
Buttery; the Butler observing the Presi- 
dent’s Orders in selling these Things, for 
which Privilege he shall pay fifty Shillings 
into the College Treasury, and also provide 
Candles as they shall be needed in the 
Chapel at Prayers, and on other Occasions. 


The spirit of the freshman of those days 
does not appear to have differed in any 
great degree from that of the Yale men of 
to-day, for the President found it neces- 
sary to promulgate the following: 


If any Freshman near the Time of 
Commencement shall fire the great Guns, 
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What’s Happening in 
Your Transmission? 
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Where the teeth of those gears meet, 
two forces come into conflict. 


The power of the engine is resisted 
by the unwillingness of the car to move 
—by the inertia of that mass of steel, 
wood and iron, with half a ton of 
human freight. 


The two shafts on which the gears are 
mounted must be held rigidly in place or they 
will be pushed away from each other by the 
pressure of gear on gear. 


A very little wear on the bearings that 
hold the shafts means looseness and vibration 
—more wear, more vibration, injury to gear 
teeth, noisy gears and loss of power. Ulti- 
mately, too, it means replacing the gears and 
regrinding or replacing the bearings. 


Unless the wear can be taken up by 
adjustment. 


All bearings will wearintime. But Timken 
Bearings, being made with tapered construc- 
tion, show very little wear because it is uni- 
formly distributed over the surface of the 
rollers, cone and cup. 


Moreover, when wear does come ina Timken 
Bearing it can be entirely taken up by a slight 
adjustment—merely moving the cone with its 
rollers a little farther into the cup—and all 
effect of wear immediately vanishes, leaving 
the bearing as good as new. 


The quality of TimkenSteel, Timken design 
and Timken workmanship has stood the test 
of literally thousands of millions of miles of 
road-service in the highest-grade motor cars 
built since the industry was established. 


THE TIMKEN;ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS 
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LONG BURNING PIPE 


Quality makes P. A. 


the t partner you 
ever met on smoke trails! 


You can hand out the pal-grip on that 
and look your man square in the eyes and 
know you are saying something al/-right! 
For Prince Albert is a regular gee-wiz-z- 
z-ard of a smoke any way you hook-up your 
puff-motor to it—always on the job and 
geared to do sixty, down to a purr-jog under 
the apple trees, according to your smoke- 
humor! That’s because P. A. has the quality! 


You're all-fired glad you’re a smoking 
man when you get under P. A.’s flavor and 
fragrance and coolness—as fine a layout of 
tobacco quality for generating tobacco joy 
as youcan imagine! For, 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


tips you quick you're in right! And, you 
smoke away and whistle between puffs 
because it tastes so good; because it 
won't, 7t can’t bite, no matter how much 
or how hard you go to it! Bite and parch 
are cut out by our exclusive patented process! 


Get into your smoke-system that quality- 
tobacco-happiness that Prince Albert so 
lavishly spreads among itsfollowers. Fire-up 
some P. A. while your spirit-feels-the-spurt 
and get a personal howdy-do to the tobacco 
that men all over the civilized world have 
adopted as the smoke-standard! Then 
you'll realize just what all this P. A. enthu- 
siasm really means! 

For in a jimmy pipe or any way you smoke it, 
Prince Albert caps-the-contentment-climax, doling 
out per-puff tobacco treats that you or any other 
man never did quite realize could be served up toa 
keen smokeappetite ! 












Prince Albert is to be had everywhere tobacco is sold in 
top py red bags and tidy red tins; handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and—in that clever, practical 
pound crystal-glass humidor with top 
that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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or give or promise any Money, Counsel or 
Assistance toward their being fired; or 
shall illuminate College with Candles 
either on the Inside or Outside of the 
Windows, or exhibit any such Kind of 
Show, or dig or scrape the College Yard 
otherwise than with the Liberty and 
according to the Directions of the Presi- 
dent, in the Manner formerly practised, or 
run in the College Yard in Company, they 
shall be deprived the Privileges of sending 
Freshmen three Months after the End of 
the Year. And if any at Commencement 
Time shall make a great Noise or Dis- 
turbance, or exhibit any unusual Show, 
they shall be punished by the President 
and Fellows at their Discretion. 


As Mr. Carrington notes, ‘“‘there is 
certainly sincerity of phraseology in these 
old laws.” 





A BABY ROUTS MARS 


HE terrific battle in progress for a 

small French village stopt suddenly. 
Not a rifle was fired, and the unexpected, 
uncanny stillness was like that which pre- 
ceeds an attack by infantry—yet neither 
side left their trenches. The Prussian 
cavalry officer who was in command of the 
section lifted his head above the dugout 
to find the cause of the peculiar silence, 
and, when he had found it, he could not 
believe his eyes. 

The sun had risen and the fog of the 
early morning had disappeared. Between 
the trenches stretched a meadow, and 
there—it was no delusion—exposed to 
the fire gf both sides, crawling about on 
hands and knees, was a little baby. It 
seemed perfectly happy, chuckling at the 
long rows. of steel helmets cautiously 
raised about the trench-parapet by the 
amazed soldiers. What follows is told by 
the Prussian officer, Edgar von Schmidt- 
Pauli, whose account we quote from the 
Chattanooga News: 


Before my weary brain can summon 
up any convincing reasons how that child 
got there—whether some poor mother lost 
it in the panic due to the battle of the night 
before—a German soldier jumps out of 
the trench and runs to where the child is 
crawling out. 

Absolute stillness prevails in the trenches 
and only to our right, from which this 
extraordinary sight is hidden by a clump 
of trees, is the sound of gun-fire heard. 

And this spot, which all through the 
night had been a veritable inferno of shot 
and shell, is now like some peaceful island 
or a cool, friendly oasis in a burning desert. 

Over there in the enemy’s trenches we 
can see the helmets of the Frenchmen 
as they peer over the edges. No one is 
any longer. thinking of the enemy, or the 
war, or the danger. All eyes are on the tall 
soldier and the child which he is approach- 
ing. And as he picks up that little fright- 
ened, helpless piece of humanity and fondly 
takes it in his arms, a laugh, a low, friendly 
laugh, passes along our entire column. 

The laugh is infectious, and we can 
feel how it is going along the ranks over 
yonder. And suddenly—what—are they 
going to shoot?—no, on the contrary, a 
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great wave of applause, with shouts of 
“Bravo!” from thousands of French throats, 
breaks the stillness. Then, as the soldier 
jumps back into our trench with the child 
safely in his arms, our ranks, too, burst 
into a triumphant shout which passes all 
along the line. 

Even for some time after not a shot 
is fired. It is as if we felt ashamed of 
ourselves, and no one touched a gun while 
that child was in our midst. 

When the firing did start again it was 
rather desultory and indifferent, and there 
was nothing dangerous about it. The 
little child had worked a_ wonderful 
change in the hearts of both friend and 
foe that morning. 


SLANG OF THE AIRMEN 


HE great war has developed a tendency 

to slang among our British Allies who 
have always heretofore handed the palm 
to America for verbal inventiveness. It 
is in the air-service that the new phrases 
are most freely coined. The airman— 
and, by the way, that is the term by which 
they prefer to be described, birdman, sky- 
pilot, and aviator having been cast into the 
scrap-heap—never speaks about a “‘flight”’ 
now. ‘‘Flip’’ isthe word he uses. A writer 
in London Answers says: 


The late Flight - Lieutenant Harold 
Rosher, whose book, ‘‘In the Royal Naval 
Air-Service,’’ is generally acknowledged 
to provide the most intimate and illumi- 
nating insight into the human side of war- 
flying yet published, gives some choice 
examples of sky slang. 

There is “spikebozzle,’’ for instance. 
Writing of an airplane-chase after a 
Zeppelin, he remarked: ‘‘Two machines 
went up to spikebozzle him.” Many 
learned professors of English might have 
given years of study and thought, and 
yet have failed to create a word so pecu- 
liarly expressive and meaningful as spike- 
bozzle in connection with “Zepp-strafing.”’ 

“* Huffed,”’ meaning got killed, is another 
characteristic airman’s word which Lieu- 
tenant Rosher has given to the public at 
large, but he omitted to mention the 
phrase, ‘“‘He hasn’t come back for his 
cap,” which has the same melancholy 
significance. 

This phrase originated at a certain big 
school for training naval air-pilots. Before 
a man “‘took the air’’ it was customary for 
him to hang his peaked service-cap on one 
of a long line of pegs. When a pilot 
crashed, or had some other unfortunate 
mishap, he did not, of course, come back 
for his cap, and hence the origin of the 
saying. 

Another now common expression which 
came from the same school is “ hickboo.” 
Hickboo means a good many things, but 
chiefly that enemy aircraft are about. If 
Zeppelins or Taubes are on their way, a 
hickboo is ‘‘on.” Anything, in fact, 
which is calculated to put the wind up 
the timid is a hickboo. The word is really 
a distortion of an Indian word, meaning 


an eagle. 

The time-honored Americanism, “‘stunt,”’ 
is the word most frequently used, and it 
is applied to looping - the -loop—another 
Yankee invention by the way—nose-diving, 
daring banking, or landing in any new way. 








“DROP SEAT’ Union Suits 


Sold by the better dealers 
in Men’s Wear 


In Two Styles 


The loose fitting “Athletic” 
Suit made from high grade 
woven fabrics and the light 
weight knitted suit- for 
summer. 


The illustrations show 
both styles with the 
Four points of supe- 
riority. 


Point] =~ 
The Drop Seat 
evn Geystifohact 
First’ Feature - 


Point 3 
Elasti¢ Back 
No strain on 
Buttons ~ 


Pint4 ¥Y | ® 
Only one ¢ ¢ 
single thickness _ 

fo) mel Co} do Na 


3 


The Imperial “Drop Seat” 
fits like a pair of trousers-- 
no “bunching” or “sagging” 
of material, consequently no 
chafing or discomfort. 


Let us send you the 
names of dealers 
who sell Imperial. 


The Imperial Underwear Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 
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# WHAT IT IS. WHY YOU 
WANT IT 





HOW TO GET IT 


“4 WORD TO THE ‘BUYS* IS SUFFICIENT."* 


Owing to the nation-wide insistence upon Cypress, 
**The Wood Eternal,”’ for all uses that invite de- 


cay, (as well as for artistic uses in interiors), it be- 
came necessary to devise safeguards for lumber-consumers who 
have had no reason to become skilled in identifying differ- 
ent woods or in judging their gradations or adaptabilities. 


The one w ray y for you to be sure, “that the Cypress you get was 
grown ina 8 near enough to the « coastto possess the MAX- 
IMUM of decay-resisting quality is to refuse all but genuine 
“TIDE-WATER” CY PRESS—and the only way to 4zow that 
you’re getting Tide-water Cypress is to insist (and keep on insisting) upon 
SEEING WITH YOUR OWN EYES the REGISTERED TRADE- 
MARK of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., stamped ineradicably in one or 
both ends of EVERY CYPRESS BOARD OR TIMBER, and on EVERY BUNDLE of 
“small sticks,” such as flooring, siding, moulding and shingles. This is 
the mark to BUY BY~ now that every piece of thoroughly reliable 
\ TIDE-WATER’ CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURED BY Ss c 
ASSOCIATION MILLS 
IS IDENTIFIED¢ BY M A 
THIS TRADE - MARK ‘Trae Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Ormce 
Only mills which are qualified by the superior physical character of their product AND 


the ethical character of their business practice can belong to the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
—and only member-mills can ever apply this legally registered trade-mark to ANY Cypress. 




















Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


> ASSOCIATION 


1223 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1223 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 














TELL HIM T BUY BY THE 
f aeurunts CYPRESS ARROW’ y 








AGENTS WANTED) The Function of Death 


to sell HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country, by storm. 30,000 4 : : ; 

sold in the past few months. Written by America’s Don t fail to read this article by 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 

Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. Professor E. A. Rayner 
Address Mr. HapLey, FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, P 
New York City, N. Y. of Nebraska Wesleyan University 
an ae er ; in The Homiletic Review for July. 
PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s * 

great opera, by H.R. HAWE!S, Small 12mo, cloth, 86 30 cents per copy. 

pages, 40c. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
Company, Pubs., New York. 























‘Instant French for Army Men 


Every man in the Army, Navy, or any other branch of the war service, should have a French 
vocabulary. He will need it constantly when he is actually engaged i in the war and comes 
into daily contact ay the French people. a will help him to > understand his allies better and 
it will ad o his com: e and p while he is in France. 
These two books ren A at small cost just thy is needed. 


POCKET-SIZED DICTIONARY Cassell’s New FRENCH DICTIONARY 


French - English and English - Frenc Edited by James Boielle, B.A. A larger and 
This handy little volume weighs only a few | more comprehensive volume, with 12 0 pages 
ounces poodle it contains the French transla- | and over 150, 000 vocabulary’ terms. Contains 
tions of over 16,000 English words and the En- | French-English and English-French vocabu- 

glish meanings ‘of the same number of French | laries and gives careful and simple explana- 

words. Contains also tables of weights and | tionsof all pronunciations. The book explains 
measures, menu terms, money valuesinFrench, | many necessary points of French grammar, 

English and American currency and a wealth | and includes tables of weights and measures, 

of other information needed by the American oa y amen lists of proper names, etc., etc. 

in France. This is just the book to help youin wie we 2% inches. Durably bound in 
conversation with your French comrades. S74 1. SO nets $1.77 by mail. Thumb-notch 
Handy Rectan size for odd-moment study or | index, 50 cents extra. Critical Review, Paris, 

quick reference. 53° pp., bound in substantial says this is “‘The best French and English 
cloth. Net price cents; by mail 54 cents. | Dictionary of ordinary size in existence.’ 

For pocket or kit, one of these books is absolutely necessary to the American who goes to France. Get one «3 them NOW 
and start building up your French vocabulary against the time when you'll be talking with the “‘poilus 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Stunts,” in fact, include everything that 
is original and risky. 

A flying-machine is called a “bus,” 
while small airships are ‘‘blimps.”’ In 
the naval air-service all carpenters are 
“chippies,” and a flying-officer who is 
promoted is said to have ‘‘shipped another 
stripe.” 





CANARIES IN WARFARE 


HE engineers in the trenches have a 

strange little assistant in the canary. 
Coal-miners were the first to make use of 
the yellow songster .to detect the presence 
of gas in the tunnels. The birds feel the 
toxic effect before human beings, and they 
indicate the peril in time for the miners 
to take the necessary precautions to save 
themselves. This susceptibility is now 
being taken advantage of by the tunnelers 
of the British Royal Engineers. A London 
correspondent of the Providence Journal 
thus describes their work: 


Ask the tunnelers of the Royal Engi- 
neers—those human moles whose greatest 
joy in life is ‘‘ blowing the Boche”—and they 
will tell you that the canary has been an 
invaluable ally in underground warfare. 

The trench canary does not flutter in a 
gilded cage or sing in the scanty sunshine 
of La Belle France. You will have to 
climb down a mine-shaft or two and 
scramble through tiny, dark galleries to 
make his acquaintance. 

He is usually to be found in a small 
wooden cage ensconced with several others 
of his tribe in a cozy dugout far beyond 
the reach of the heaviest howitzers. 

One does not hear much singing in the 
trench canaries’ dugout. They are most of 
them too busy recovering from gas-attacks. 

It is not cruelty. The canary is just 
‘*doing his bit,” the same as every one else. 

Bobbie is the veteran of the canaries 
in one part of the line. If he were a man 
he would have many medal ribbons ‘‘up.” 
He is ‘‘some”’ bird, is Bobbie! He has 
been gassed seven times. 

“Surely the gas doesn’t come as far 
underground as this?’’ you question. 

‘*We don’t mean the chlorin which they 
squirt out of cylinders on the surface,’ 
says an Engineer officer, who is willing 
to explain to you. ‘‘That’s a picnic in 
these days of gas-masks! Besides, you can 
see it coming rolling along before the wind, 
and it gives you lots of time. Our gas, 
known technically as carbon monoxid, is 
invisible and has no smell. If you happen 
to get into it—for a few seconds only— 
it’s all up.” 

‘**But if you can’t smell it and can’t see 
it, how do you know it’s there?”’ 

‘“That’s where the canary comes in,” says 
the officer. ‘‘When a mine is exploded, 
whether by Fritz or ourselves, gas is 
given off. It may find its way into our 
galleries or it may not. You have your 
anti-gas apparatus all ready, and grab 
Bobbie’s cage or that of any other canary 
in whom you have confidence. You keep 
the cage well in front of you and high up, 
and push on, watching Bobbie as you 
would a rival for a lady’s affections. 
Bobbie knows what to do—you can trust 
him. He sniffs like a dog on a strange 
scent. If there’s gas, down goes the 
canary flat on his back, toes up in the air.” 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Aid the Enemy.—“ Many a feller is 
sorry his love-letters weren’t censored.””— 
Columbus Citizen. 





Kindly Student.—“ How’s your boy 
Josh getting along with his studies? ”’ 

“Pleasantly,” replied Farmer Corn- 
tossel. ‘‘ He don’t bother ’em none.’”’— 
Washington Star. 





Precaution.—DEntistT (to patient who is 
opening his purse)—‘“* No, don’t bother to 
pay me in advance.” 

Patient—‘ I’m not. I was only count- 
ing my money before you give me gas.’’— 
Chicago Herald. 





An Alias.—In order to save his dog’s life, 
Howard 8S. Lewis, of Hutchinson, made 
public announcement last week that he had 
changed the animal’s name from Kaiser 
to Dennis. “I really was afraid some one 
would take a shot at him,’’ Judge Lewis 
explained, ‘‘ and, besides, the Kaiser’s 
name’s Dennis, anyway.’”’—Kansas City 
Star. 





Willing to Please.—‘‘ Here’s a nickel for 
you, my man,” she said to the frayed and 
ragged-looking individual who stood under 
the porch with extended hand. “ I’m not 
giving it to you for charity’s sake, but 
merely because it pleases me.”’ 

“Thankee, but couldn’t you make it a 
quarter and enjoy yourself thoroughly, 
ma’am? ’’—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 





The Higher Law.—‘‘ Your case would 
have been stronger, Mr. McGuire,” said 
the lawyer, “if you had acted only on 
the defensive. But you struck first. If 
you had let him strike you first you would 
have had the law on your side.” 

“Yes,” said MeGuire. ‘ Oi’d have had 
the law on my soide, but Oi’d have had 
him on me stomach.’’—Chicago Daily 
News. 





A Clincher.—Pat O’Flaherty, very pal- 
pably not a Prohibitionist, was arrested in 
Arizona recently charged with selling liquor 
in violation of the Prohibition law. But 
Pat had an impregnable defense. His 
counsel, in addressing the jury, said: 

“Your Honor, gentlemen of the jury, 
look at the defendant.”’ 

A dramatic pause, then: 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, do you 
honestly think that if the defendant had a 
quart of whisky he would sell it? ”’ 

The verdict, reached in one minute, was 
“ Not guilty.” —Everybody’s. 





Couldn’t Escape.—With pathetic tears 
on her baby cheeks, little Ethel ran up to 
the big, stalwart policeman. 

“ P-p-please, sir,’’ she sobbed, “ 
come and lock a bad man up?” 

““What’s he been doing?” asked the 
man in blue gently. 

““ 0o—boo—boo,” wailed Ethel, “ he’s 
b-b-broken up my hoop wif ’is nasty 
bicycle.” 

“Has he?” replied the bobbie angrily, 
as he saw her tears flow afresh. ‘‘ Where 
is he? ”’ 

“Oh, you'll easily catch ’im,” said 
Ethel, drying her tears. ‘‘ They’ve just 
carried ’im into that chemist’s shop on a 
shutter ! ”’— Argonaut. 
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Substantial, Good-Looking Buildings 
in 30 Working-Days 


USTIN Standard Factory-Buildings are designed 


for 
unnecessary detail. 


‘‘the beauty of perfect utility,’’ 
Yet we can make them conform 


without a single 


to an established architectural style and still complete 
them in 30 working-days from the date of the order. 
Witness the Austin Standard No. 3, shown here, which 
Company at 


was built for 
Schenectady. 


This building, 100 x 300 feet, was be- 
gun April 23, and completed May 31— 
exactly 30 working-days, eliminating 
holidays and half-holidays. The archi- 
tectural details of the facade conform to 
the established style. 


the General 


Electric 


Whether you need an Austin Stand- 
ard or a special building, designed by 
your own engineer or by us, we can 
deliver it .to you on or ahead of time. 
We guarantee engineering, construction 
and time of delivery. 


Write for the Austin Catalog—Free to Owners. | 





Philadelphia 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Export Representative: 


\" The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jackson, Mich. Indianapolis 


American Steel Export Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
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Hot and Cold Water / 


in Your Country Home 









You can have all the —_s 
water you want, under strong pres- 

sure, for bathroom, kitchen, igundry 

—any part of your country 

There is a 


EW. ANEE SYSTEM 


meet your exact needs that will cost but little and 
et you a lifetime of perfect service. 'o overhead 
kk to freeze in winter or become stagnant in sum- 
ingly simple to operate but hard to 
ee out of order, 
la Fou toad Features of the Kewanee en- 
other Sitios such as Elec- 
fre £ Eient ogists Washing Machine, 
parators, etc. . 
ty ton Be Dalletie FREE, telling abou 
Ma special KEWANEE Ban 
Kewanee Private Utilities Company 
404 Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 















No Advance in Price 


ONCE again, tile (the fifth) year we 

quote the old price—$6o on this 
wonde: nul outboard motor. Save you 
$20 to $30—write for ‘‘Columbian” book 
— it’s free. Complete stock— Row Boats, 
Canoes, Motor Boats, Cruisers. Marine 
Engines up to 7. h.p. Motor Boat 
accessories, etc. Engine books. We save 
you money on anything in our ‘line. 


CULLEN MOTOR COMPANY Only 























Dept.G 112 W. Lake St., oem $60 
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OU cannot stop good im- 
provements—they cothe 
with experience. This new 
scientific shutter front (Vene- 
tian Blind) type radiator devel- 
oped through our co-operation with the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. is becoming generally recog- 
nized as the most simple and most effective 
means of controlling the amount of cold Z = 
air owing through the radiator. Pe 










Shutter Front Open 











Back of the shutter front is 
the original hexagon radia- 
tor with horizontal arrange- 
ment of cells. This partic- 
ular construction gives 
more cooling capacity with 
less weight. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 
Lockport, N. Y. 














‘GET THIS HANDSOME SYMBOL OF 
| | WORLD-WIDE DEMOCRACY | 


Show your colors on YOUR car. America needs your moral support 


_The Liberty Flag Holder With Allied Flags — 


: i , (Patent Made in U. S. A. for Red-blooded Americans. 


Pending. 














High-grade—made for service—staunch and strong. 
FLAGS OF SPECIAL Coy stitched to prevent 


strong nickel-finished holder—will not warp in heat 

or break in wins 

¥ ORDER NOW-and have yours for FOURTH OF = 
JULY. Ask your dealer—if he can’t supply you, 

send us $2.50 for the LIBERTY FLAG HOLDER 
complete. Postpai Bre 
EXTRA FLAGS size 4 in. by 6 in. with steel staffs 

sent coo neh oe 25 cents —— Sa for decora- 

tive purpose: HOM CLUBS, at DIN- =: 
NERS, and at PATRIOTIC FUNCTIONS. 2 


THE STANLEY MFG. CO., Dept.F, Dayton, Chie | ’ 











fraying. Fast colors. STEEL FLAG STAFFS in = id 





An Easy Job.—First Hopo—“ I have at 
last thought of a job I think I would like.” 

Sreconp Hospo—“ And what is it? ” 

First Hoso—‘ Lineman in a wireless 
telegraph company.’’—Chicago Herald. 





Pitied His Widow.—‘‘ That fellow was an 
impudent fraud. How did he manage to 
wheedle money out of you? ”’ 

** Oh, John, he told me such a sad, pitiful 
tale about his poor wife who was a widow 
with six little children! ’”’ — Baltimore 
American. 





Taking No Chance.—Actor—‘I say, 
old man, I wish you’d advance me $5 and 
take it out of my first week’s salary.” 

Manacer—“ But, my dear fellow, sup- 
pose it happened that I couldn’t pay your 
first week’s salary, where would I be? ”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Hubby Was Too Quick.—‘‘ Hubby, you 
know that letter I said I gave you to mail? ” 

“Yes, my dear; I assure you I mailed 
it.” 

““No, you didn’t. I didn’t give it to 
you. I thought I gave it to you, but I 
gave it to father.”—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Unnecessary Warning.—‘‘ This seems 
to be a very dangerous precipice,’’ re- 
marked the tourist. ‘‘ I wonder that they 
have not put up a warning-board!”’ 

“Yes,”” answered the guide, “it is 
dangerous. They kept a warning-board 
up for two years, but no one fell over, so 
it was taken down.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 





Conscientious Executor.—A couple of 
Kentuckians, meeting in a feud district, 
according to an exchange, one asked the 
other: 

** Look here, Bill, what did you shoot at 
me for? I ain’t got no quarrel with you.” 

“You had a feud with Ben Walker, 
didn’t you?” 

** But Ben’s dead.” 

‘Well, I’m his executor.”—New York 
Tribune. 





A New Golf Term.—An Irishman was 
suddenly struck by a golf-ball. 

“Are you hurt?” asked the player. 
‘Why didn’t you get out of the way? ” 

** An’ why should I get out of the way?” 
asked Pat. ‘I didn’t know there was any 
assassins round here.”’ 

‘** But I ealled ‘fore,’”’ said the player, 
“‘and when I say ‘ fore,’ that is a sign for 
you to get out of the way.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?”’ said Pat. ‘“ Weil, 
thin, whin I say ‘ foive,’ it is a sign that 
you are going to get hit on the nose. 
‘ Foive.’ ’’—New York World. 





A Guide to Boston.— Mr. Penn—“ They 
say the streets in Boston are frightfully 
crooked.” 

Mr. Huss—“ They are. Why, do you 
know, when I first went there I could 
hardly find my way around.” 

“That must be embarrassing.” 

“Tt is. The first week I was there I 
wanted to get rid of an old cat we had, 
and my wife got me to take it to the river 
a mile away.” 

** And you lost the eat all right? ” 

“Lost nothing! I never would have 
found my way home if I hadn’t followed 
the cat !’’—Yonkers Statesman. 
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Major-General Goethals names Admiral 





CURRENT EVENTS 


THE GREAT WAR 





AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


June 7.—Indicated exemptions average 


50 per cent. of the total registration 
for army service, Washington reports. 
The controversy in the Emergency Fleet 

Corporation is renewed by statements 
of F. A. Eustis, assistant general man- 
ager, and Huntington Clark, a consult- 
ing engineer, who allege that Major- 
General Goethals, in the pursuit of his 
steel-ship plans, is neglecting from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons of possible 

wooden shipping. 

The American armed steamship Silver- 
shell is revealed as the vessel which 
sank a German submarine. The com- 
mander, William J. Clark, a warrant 
officer of the battle-ship Arkansas, and 
the crew of the Silvershell are cited by 
Secretary Daniels as worthy of reward, 


and the promotion of Commander 


Clark is expected. 


The United States Collier Jupiter with a 


cargo of wheat reaches a French port 
safely, convoyed by an American war- 
ship, Paris reports. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, sub- 
scribes for $2,000,000 in Liberty Loan 
bonds, making his total subscription 
$3,000,000. 

Herbert C. Hoover reports to the Gov- 
ernment that the needs of the Allies 
during the next year will be a billion 
bushels of cereals as well as enormous 
quantities of meats, fats, and sugar. 


June 8.—Secretary Baker and officers of 


the War College are reported as plan- 
ning a fleet of 100,000 aeroplanes to 
strike an overwhelming blow at the 
German Army. 


General Pershing and 57 aids, 50 privates, 


and a large clerical force reach London. 
Ambassador Page greets the party 
which is enthusiastically weleomed by 
the British authorities and people. 


One hundred American aviators, the first 


of the American fighting forces, reach 
France safely, Washington reports. 


Major-General Goethals dismisses Eustis 


and Clark as disloyal, and denies the 
charges made by them. 


President Wilson nominates three Major- 


Generals and eighteen Brigadier-Gen- 
erals, disregarding seniority in his 
search for efficient officers for the 
greater army. 


J. P. Morgan & Company subscribe 


$50,000,000 to the Liberty Loan, bring- 
ing the total subscriptions up _ to 
$1,300,000,000. Secretary McAdoo ap- 
peals for greater effort to send it over 
the $2,000,000,000 mark during the 
next seven days. 


June 9.—Convinced that valuable naval 


information is reaching the enemy, 
Secretary Daniels issues an order for- 
bidding persons in the service dis- 
cussing among themselves or with 
members of their families any question 
relating to the movements of military 
or naval forces. 


President Wilson’s communication to the 


Russian Government outlining the 
objects of the United States in the war 
is made public. 


A Red Cross commission, made up of 


leading business men and sociological 
and medical experts, is on its way to 
Europe to prepare for the arrival of 
the American troops, Chairman Davison, 
of the Red Cross War Council, an- 
nounces. 
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For Sale 
Everywhere 





CYCLE TIRES 




























he Tiros Yor 
all Purposes 


—and the most complete line of bicycle 
tires on the market. 






When the bicycle enjoyed its first pop- 
ularity, two decades ago, the standard 
quality of Fisk Bicycle Tires was known 
to all wheel enthusiasts. That high quality 
has been maintained through all these 
years and Fisk Tires remain the favorite 
of the vast majority of bicycle users and 
manufacturers. 












You can buy no greater dollar-for- 
dollar tire value anywhere. “When you 
pay more than Fisk prices you pay for some- 
thing that does not exist.’ 


There’s a Fisk Bicycle Tire ‘ 


for every purse and purpose. 









Ask 











Ak AVYTTVTITNIT ie 
| STEWART it ‘il 





IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN TRON FENCE 
Write today for catalogue of designs for residences, 
country estates, parks, cemeteries and all other purposes, 
Artistic, indestructible. resentatives Wanted. 
The Stewart [ron Works Co., 725 Stewart BL, Cincinnati, 0, 
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4 Heaitheal Ware — AR Think of some 
Bathe. Wai flows | = simple thing to 


thru EACH of 595 hol- ) he js patent. Protect 





Bath Spray-Brush 


B and h as $75. 
as g KNICKERBOCKER MFG, Co.’ BT tl 





leanses the por 
i circulation. Ideal for quick morn- 
5 Ying shower; fine for — 
Flexible to every curve of bod 


i KNICKERBOCKER \ 


TYPEWRITERS “prices: 
PRICES 
Ourentire stock of latest models is offered : fae | ‘ 
Sceth Gnd Moot at special prices for the summer only. sry | 
os $1.76 and Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
‘ATH.’ All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


ubber teeth; com- 4 your ideas; they may bring you a Write for 
nes shower with in- 
S receats 





, ‘Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to Get Your 
oe Y Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


pores; stimulates 










Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Catalog and Sammer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., lac., 339 Broadway, N. Y, 
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a DIAMONDS === 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers < 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 








wee 
1 carat, $95.00 

This genuine one carat dia- 

mond is of fine brilliancy and 

perfectly cut. Mounted in 

pid style, 14k. solid gold 

An extraordinary 


4 carats, $680.00 


This 4 carat genuine diamond of 
great brilliancy, perfectly cut, 
14k. solid gold setting. 
Our price direct to you 





A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings— 





Yecarat . . $ 19.00 
Mcarat . . 32.00 
% carat . « 43.00 
1% carats . 139.00 
2carats . . 189.00| 


3carats . . 512.00| 


Money refunded if | 
not entirely satisfied | 


Ladies’ Diamond Ring, $205 
This ring is made of all plati- 
num, richly carved and pierced 
in the new lace work effect. 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond. 


We refer ycu as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston 

If desired, rings will be sent 

to your bank or any Express 
pose with privilege of examina- 
ion. Our diamond guarantee 
ion full value for all time goes 

with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 














Hi 
DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamonds, This 
book shows weights, sizes 
and prices ($10 to $10,000). i > 

i Write 
Acopy will be mailed to fi 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 
Our 12) Pi Jewelry, 


Watch and Silver Cata talog sa 
you money on Wedding & Graduation Gifts. 


Jason Weiler & Son 
347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Ag A d and Paris 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman whio investigates. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


gently neutralizes all 
body odors 


Just a finger-tip of this snow- 
white cream, applied here and 
there after the morning bath, 
preserves one’s sense of personal 
cleanliness throughoutthe hottest 
day. Harmless to skin and 





clothing. A jar lasts a long while. 
25c—at drug- and department-stores. 

“Mum" isa Trade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 

“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








H. H. Rosseau and Samuel L. Fuller, 
a financier, to succeed his assistants 
Eustis and Clark, deposed for insub- 
ordination. 


June 10.—Cleveland H. Dodge contrib- 
utes $1,000,000 to the Red Cross on 
condition that 24 others give a like 
amount. 

Charles Edward Russell is expelled from 
the Socialist party for failing to consult 
the party before accepting the ap- 
pointment on the Russian Commission. 


June 11.—Thirty-one men who could not 
show registration-cards are arrested at 
the close of an Emma Goldman anti- 
conscription meeting in New York. 

With only three dissenting votes, the 
House Committee on Agriculture orders 
reported a sweeping food-control bill 
that confers broader powers upon the 
President than any yet introduced in 
Congress. 

Secretary Daniels charges that ‘either 
@ spy or a traitor’”’ stole records from 
the Navy’s confidential file and trans- 
mitted the contents to Senator Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey. The Senator 
declares that he does not know the 
name of his informant. 

Lord Northcliffe arrives in New York 

City and at once takes up his duties 
as the head of the British War Mission 
in America. 
Two hundred men, the first fruits of the 
British recruiting-campaign in America, 
leave New York for training-camps in 
Canada. 

Secretary Baker submits to President 
Wilson the outline of a selective con- 
scription plan that in its details pro- 
vides that two doctors shall pass upon 
those who claim exemption because of 
physical disability. 

Major-General Goethals announces 
further ship-building contracts, bring- 
ing the total number of ships con- 
tracted for up to date to 104. 


June 12.—The Senate approves the Espio- 
nage Bill, giving the Government the 
control of all exports, to prevent sup- 
plies reaching Germany through neutral 
countries. 

The House adopts an amendment to the 
War Emergency Bill authorizing the 
President to take immediate possession 
of the Jamestown, Va., site for a naval 
training-station and operating-base. 

The United States Steel Corporation de- 
clares an extra dividend of one per cent. 
on its common stock to enable stock- 
holders to contribute to the Red Cross 
Fund. The corporation also announces 
a further subscription of $25,000,000 
to the Liberty Loan, making a total of 
$50,000,000 subscribed. 

Declaring that the war may be won in the 
air, Rear Admiral Peary urges the 
formation of a@ new executive depart- 
ment,with a Cabinet status, to be known 
as the Department of Aeronautics. 

The Government starts a round-up of 
those who have been circulating false 
reports of disaster to the United States 
Navy. 


June 13.—Major-General Pershing reaches 
Paris where he is enthusiastically wel- 
comed by Marshal Joffre, Ambassador 
Sharp, and vast crowds of cheering 
people. 

The British Steamship M. anchuria, carry- 
ing supplies for the Allies, is: periously 
damaged in a collision with the U. 
Monitor Amphitrite in New York 
harbor. The monitor escaped with 
slight injury. The Manchuria is 
beached and her cargo lightered. 

The American troops under Major- 
General Pershing will be assigned to a 
position on the battle-front with the 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses, 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue, 
i) You feel no pain when apply- 
i) ing it or afterward. 
/ Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a cornache 
twice. 
Small bottles -' be het at dn 4 
drug storein the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 












YOU CAN “do your bit” for Uncle Sam, 
and do it quicker, easier, better, with a 


D9Es more work in on 
hour par a alps oo ae 

tis louble. 
stee} blade pear Th pe ways under, 
the soil surface, clipping weeds and 
weeder, 


absorbing warmth and moisture: 
$ if a hardware dealer 
1 hasn’t it, we will send it for. 
a DOLLAR rica all, 
prepaid. ($1.25 in Canada) 


J. E. GILSON CO. 
Port Washington, Wia 





ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands 
gt firms — bys Only 2,000 Certified Public Accountants 

lany are earning '$3,000 to $10,000.a year. We train 
a. s deenele by mail in aes time for C. P. A. Examinations 
or executive accoun positions. Know! ledge of Bookkeep- 











Own your private garage and save rent. Our boo 
“Where to keep the Car” tells how easily dite = 


now be done. Send for it today ie 's 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Dept. D, , Wheeling, W. Va. 








‘Dont-Snore’” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
,SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 











ID the people for whom the New Testament 
was written, understand it? Then why not you! 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


is a Harmony of the Whole Gospel, in that same, 
original simple sense. You may ‘‘see the teach- 
ing of Jesus steadily, and see it whole.’ 


May we send description; or the Book for $1.00 





The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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French forces under General Pétain, 
Washington states. 

Howard B. Coffin, chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Commission, declar- 
ing that the domination of the air will 
be the deciding, factor in the war, puts 
on foot a movement for the manufacture 
of 100,000 American airplanes. 

The Senate accepts the conference report 
on the $3,340,000,000 War-Budget 
Bill. Senator Lodge, in a discussion of 
the Shipping-Board clause, charges a 
conspiracy to oust Major-General 
Goethals from the head of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The brass mouth-cup for shells, which was 
the cause of the death of the two 
nurses on the Mongolia, have been 
permanently discarded, Rear-Admiral 
Earle of the Ordnance Department 
announces. 

Louis Kramer, convicted of conspiracy 
against the Conscription Law in New 
York City, is sentenced to three years 
imprisonment, a $10,000 fine, and at the 
expiration of his prison-term to be 
transported to Russia. 


WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


June 7.—The British carry Wytschaete 
salient overlooking Ypres which has 
been held for two years by the Germans. 
The offensive was preceded by terrific 
mine-explosions which were heard in 
London. Territory five miles long and 
three miles deep is captured, London 
dispatches state. 

After a tremendous struggle the Italian 
Army succeeds in stopping the Austrian 
thrust on the Carso Plateau, London 
reports. 


June 8.—Victorious British troops strength- 
en their position on the captured 
Wytschaete Ridge. Prisoners number- 
ing 6,400 have already been brought 
in. 


June 9.—Foreign Secretary Balfour reaches 
London and enthusiastically declares 
that his visit to the United States will 
remain an epoch in the history of the 
“two great English-speaking nations.” 

A dispatch from British headquarters in 
Franee declares that the victory of 
Messines was won by a single British 
Army, whose easualties are placed at 
a minimum. 

‘ Another series of heavy Austrian attacks 
to regain positions lost to the Italians 
is repulsed, the enemy leaving many 
prisoners behind. 


June 10.—London reports that F. W. 
Jowett, president of the Independent 
Labor Party, and James Ramsey Mac- 
donald, secretary, were taken prisoners 
by members of the National Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union to prevent their 
sailing for Petrograd to take part in the 
Conference of Socialists. 

“A new form of offensive weapon is used 
by the British in their attack at Mes- 
sines, known to the army as “‘oil-cans.”’ 
Projectiles containing oil are thrown, 
and, exploding on concussion, cause 
conflagrations over a wide area. 

The {Union of Commerce and Industry 
in Petrograd, composed of progressive 
business men and manufacturers, passes 
resolutions declaring against a separate 
peace. 

The British gain more ground on the 
Messines Ridge near Ypres, London 
reports. 


June 11.—The British infantry smash an 
entire system of German trenches on a 
mnile front beyond Messines, capturing 
many prisoners and seven field-guns, 
London dispatches state. 

Great Britain sends to Russia a note ex- 
pressing hearty approval of the prin- 
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Dealers Everywhere 


First Aid 
to Lase and Comfort 


‘The Gem Damaskeene Razor assures a comfortable, safe, easy, 
clean shave, in the quickest possible time without cut or scratch, 
even under difficulties—you’ll appreciate its simplicity—its 
practical construction—nothing to lose or take apart—simply 
press down clamp and the wonderful Gem Damaskeene Blade 
‘‘stays put’’ at the correct cutting angle. 
dispensable in camp, on train or boat—anywhere, any time. 


Outfit includes razor complete, 

$ with seven Gem Damaskeene 

== Blades, shaving and stropping 
handle, in handsome case. 

Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc. NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 











The Gem is in- 





GEM 


GEM ])AMASKEENE BLADES 
RAZOR 
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Legal Points for Automobile Owners 


= gives BRIEFLY your liability under various circum- 
oF that Birthday ? | stances, as when your car is being driven by your 
ENof,) Send friends friend or a member of your family, by an unlicensed 
a t nd your iriends chauffeur, by your chauffeur, with and without your 
m e one of these unique |] consent; when you lend your auto; defense for speed- 
“Chase” Birthday Greeting Cards — each flower ing, etc. Contains 28 chapters, 55 pages. 


bears a sentiment. 35c. complete. For Sale Every- 
where or Direct. Send for Catalog 245. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 








Cloth bound. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 71 Rose St., New York 

















Get the Jest thing you can find. 
they ruin its brilliance. Use 


flash with the old-time lustre. 


of sun and wind and heat. I 
for quickness, ease and lasting polish. 
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Bring Back the Old-Time Lustre of Your Car 


Don’t wipe your hands of the responsibility of what is used to clean your car. 
Soap and water won’t do, for 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


| ZT bev Wash 


Spray it on, rub down with a cheesecloth, and watch your car 
ba The ingredients of which ZIT is 
|; composed protect the varnish from the harmful drying-out effects 
Compare ZIT with similar cleaners, 


ZIT sells at hardware and auto-supply dealers for $1.25 in combination with the West- 
field Junior Sprayer. If your dealer cannot supply you send us $1.25 for the combination. 
WESTFIELD CHEMICAL CO., Westfield, Mass. 


| 
| 
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EMCO 


THE TOOLOF 
“MANY USES | 






~_, ‘Mr. Brown, we need two more Temcos’ 


“All right, Bill, go ahead. They’re saving us money, I think you told me.” 


“T should say yes, chief. Saved the cost on the three we have already. Tried to get 
Jones to buy a couple when I worked there. But he could only see first cost. Ifa factory superintendent is 
any judge of business, I'd say, chief, that one of the reasons you are progressing so rapidly is because you can 
see how to make money by spending it. These Temcos are sure cost savers and work speeders.” 


In effect, these are the words of many a factory superintendent, machine shop foreman, and garage man. 


TEMCO PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


Drills by Electricity Anywhere—Direct or Alternating Current 
Five Sizes—9 to 19 Pounds. Capacities to % in. Drilling in Steel 


Almost a Complete Machine Shop 
Quicker, cheaper and more accurate than hand work. It drills all kinds of wood and metal, taps threads, 
drives and draws screws, buffs metal, grinds valves, sharpens tools. Take it 
anywhere—anytime. Attach to electric light socket and you're ready. Costs 
only acent an hourto run. Easy, instant control by finger switch. A g use 
for it every hour in the day on dozens of jobs. Saves hours and hours of disas- 
sembling to take work to stationary tool. ou simply take tool 
to the job, snap the switch button and you're at work. 
Temco Motor Highly Efficient 
Temco’s great popularity lies largely in its wonderful high 
Sheet Metal Worker. Garages, speed commutator type motor. Armature shaft is from nickel 
forging steel. We build it in our own shops under direct super- 


= shops and tool soem. vision of our experts. Each one gets exacting test before ship- 
Automobile, wagon and carriage ment. No better motor of this type made. 
builders. Repairmen i “4 public Temco Tools of Larger Capacity 
and Besides Temco Portable Drills we can serve you with Grinders, 
plants of all kinds. Railroads, Buffers, Drills, etc., of larger capacity. Put your requirements 
up to us and we'll fit you out right. 


and all 
a 4 Leading Dealers and Jobbers Everywhere can 
SS _—. Furnish Temco Tools. write us direct. 
Contractors and Engineers. Fac- THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
tories, Mills and Foundries, etc. 1206 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohio 
Makers also of Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers and Temco Shock 
Absorbers, Master Vibrators, and Lock Switches for Fords 


ARMY and NAVY SERVICE BOOKS 


EVERY AN 





Thousands of Temcos in use by 
manufacturers of all kinds of 
metal or wooden products. Gen- 
eral repair shops of all kinds. 






























Enlisted 
a kelonl- Mme 80-90-115-1-) 
Drafted 


Must Have the Information which These Books Contain 





and Camps, Ceremonies and Inspections, Manuals of all kinds, 





THE BLUEJACKET’S MANUAL 

The Navy Department's complete instruction book for petty 
officers and enlisted men of the navy. Contains in minute de- 
tail every subject connected with the navy service—discipline, 
drill, signaling, gunnery, every phase of seamanship, all duties 
of all classes of men, etc., etc. Every man interested in the 
navy should have this vo 821 pp., cloth bound, illustrated. 
$1.00 net; by mail $1. 


MANUAL Po PHYSICAL TRAINING 
The book of physical exercises issued by the War Department 
and followed by all army men. It contains carefully worked 
out exercises to develop men for just the work military service 
calls for. Contains setting up exercises, exercises with dumb- 
bells, clubs, rifles and on apparatus, all Rinds of athletics, gym- 
nastic contests, swimming, etc. A book of great value to every- 
one who wants a strong body Handy size. clcth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


THE DECK AND BOAT BOOK OF THE U.S. NAVY 
The U. S. Navy's official book of instructions which must be 
strictly observed. All details of handling boats of all kinds, 
drills and exercises, netes on boat duty, salutesand etiquette, 
rules of the road and buoyage system, navy signal system, 
etc., ete., are described minutely. Every man in the regular 
navy, reserve, or mosquito fleet needs this book Handy size, 
cloth bound, illustrated. 60 cents net; by mai: 53 cents. 

INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 


The U. S. Army official drill book with corrections right up-to- 
the-minute. Regulations described for Drill, Combat, Marches 





ete. The regulations completely described in this book are the 
only ones recognized by the War Department and all others are 
prohibited in the government service. Handy size, cloth bound, 
illustrated. 50 cents net; by mail 58 cents. 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 
The War Department's official book of regulations covering 
all the basic principles of combat tactics and the handling of 
large bodies of troops. The organization of all land forces, the 
carrying out of all military operations, the administration of 
all divisions of the service, are explained in detail. Handy size, 
cloth bound, illustrated. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


SMALL ARMS FIRING MANUAL 
The official book of instructions issued by the War Department 
for the guidance of all regular army and militiamen. Every 
detail of information needed in handling pistols and rifles 
under all circumstances, and every factor affecting their use, is 
explained carefully. Individual Instruction, Combat Practice, 
etc., are covered. Profusely illustrated with drawings and dia- 
grams. Handy size, cloth bound. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


MANUAL OF INTERIOR GUARD DUTY 

An official handbook for men who will do guard duty, whether 
they be national guardsmen, regular army men, or home de- 
fence men. All details of the duties performed in this division 
of the service are explained fully here—Camps and Garrison 
Duty, Protecting Public and Private Property, Enforcing Police 
Regulations, ete. Handy size, limp cloth bound. 50 cents 
net; by mail 54 cents. 


These are books needed hy all the men who are entering Uncle Sam’s service and who want to fit themselves better for their work 
and win quicker promotion. Every book here is absolutely authoritative as each one is official. These books will make the most in- 
teresting and enlightening reading for friends and relatives of the fighting men who wantto know something about the methods and 
conditions of fighting of ourarmyand navy. We willsupply any war-book published, whether it is ineluded here or not, upon request. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


June 8.—London reports two 











ciples laid down by President Wilson in 
his message to Congress, London re- 
ports. 

Italians win a brilliant success on the 
erags of the Dolomite Alps in unex- 
pected attacks on the Trentino front. 


June 12.—By another smashing advance 


the British extend their gains east and 
northeast of Messines, occupying two 
miles of the enemy’s_ trenches and 
capturing the village of Gaspard. 

In response to the demands of’ the pro- 
tecting Powers, France, Great Britain 
and Russia, King Constantine I of 
Greece abdicates in favor of his second 
son, Prince Alexander, an Athens dis- 
patch states. 


Full reports of the battle of Messines 


show that the British captured 7,432 
Germans, of whom 145 were officers; 
47 cannon, 242 machine guns, and 60 
trench mortars. 


The weekly report shows that the sub- 


marine menace is again becoming 
serious. The announcement of the 
British Admiralty for the week follows: 
Arrivals, 2,767; sailings, 2,822; British 
merchant ships of over 1,600 tons sunk, 
22; under 1,600 tons, 10; ships unsuc- 
cessfully attacked, 23; fishing-vessels 
sunk, 6. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


June 7.—The ‘“‘Cronstadt Republic,” set 


up by Anatole Lamanoff, surrenders 
unconditionally to the Government at 
Petrograd. 


June 8.—Two hundred girl students of the 


Petrograd Technical Institute have 
enrolled in a regiment of women that 
will fight at the front under the same 
conditions as the men. 


Two Austrian generals, ten officers, and 


fifteen privates appear in Kishinef, 
declaring that they are peace-delegates 
and demanding a conference with the 
Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Committee. 
London reports that they were placed 
under arrest on orders from Petrograd. 

The fact that the German commander on 
the Eastern front sent a wireless mes- 
sage inviting the Russian armies to a 
separate armistice is made public by 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, Petrograd reports. A secret 
deal was urged, but the offer was 
rejected . 


June 12.—A revolt of pacifists in the 


Russian Army is quickly quelled by 
the loyal troops, Petrograd reports. 

The American Mission, headed by Elihu 
Root, reaches Petrograd, and the Rus- 
sian Mission to the United States arrives 
at a Pacific port and is on its way to 
Washington. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


June 7.—The Cuban Minister in Berlin, 


Dr. Aristides Aguero, on reaching 
Paris on his way home, reports that the 
scarcity of food in Germany is increas- 
ing each month, and that the crop pros- 
pect is poor. Eggs and milk he de- 
clares to be almost non-existent. 
American 
steamships, the Manchester and South- 
land, torpedoed. Two Americans are 
killed and the vessels sunk. 


June 12.—The American tank steamship 


Petrolite_is sunk by a German sub- 
marine, Washington is advised by con- 
sular dispatches. Eighteen men and 


two officers are landed. Two boats 
with 20 men are missing. 

Commenting upon President Wilson’s 
note to Russia, the German press de- 
clare him to be an enemy to peace who 
‘“‘wants men to go on butchering each 
other.” id 
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New York Socialists announce that word 
has been received from German Social- 
ists that a revolution in Germany 
would be started on September 27. 


June 13.—Ninety-seven are killed and 437 
hurt in London during an aeroplane- 
raid by Germans. A _ schoolhouse is 
bombed, and among the victims of 
the raid are 138 women and 120 chil- 
dren. No military or naval damage 
justifies the act. 

The South-Atlantie liner Seguana is tor- 
pedoed with a loss of 190 lives, Paris 
reports. 

Figures published in German newspapers 
declare that the Central Powers hold 
2,874,271 prisoners, Of this number 
Germany has 1,690,731, of whom 
17,474 are officers. 


DOMESTIC 


June 7.—The United Confederate Veterans, 
at their meeting in Washington, elect 
General George P. Harrison, of Opelika, 
Ala., as commander-in-chief. 


June 8.—Messages in a bottle washed 
ashore on the Orkney Islands tell of 
the loss of the long missing American 
steamship Frederick. 

Forecasts by the Department of Agri- 
culture state that America’s 1917 wheat 
crop will fall far below normal. , The 
country is warned to practise rigid 
economy in order to meet war-needs. 


June 11.—The New York State census of 
all residents from 16 to 50 years begins. 


June 13.—A fire which starts with a terrific 
explosion in the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company’s building in Brooklyn 
traps hundreds of employees, and more 
than twenty are thought to have been 
killed. 

The Federal Trade Commission asks 
Congress to authorize a Government 
pool for the equitable distribution of 
print-paper and to assure a fair profit 
to the manufacturers. 


FOREIGN 


June 7.—The United States, through its 
Minister at Peking, expresses the hope 
that the revolt in China is nearly at an 
end, and declares that the country’s 
relations with Germany are of secon- 
dary importance to political unity. 


June 8.—A Reuter dispatch from Stock- 
holm states that, “owing to various 
circumstances,” the meeting of the 
International Socialist Committee is 
postponed until September. 

San Salvador and neighboring towns and 
villages are destroyed by an earthquake. 
The casualties aré small, dispatches 
from San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, 
report. 


June 10.—General Chang-hsun and several 


thousand troops reach Peking, and de- 
mand the dissolution of Parliament. 


June 11.—Coincident with Premier Lloyd 


George’s message to the House of 
Commons making known the com- 
position of the Irish Convention, a 
report of an outbreak of Sinn-Feiners in 
Dublin, in which a police inspector is 
killed, is received in London. 


June 13.—The Chinese Parliament is dis- 


solved, and civil war is thought certain. 
Leaders in the southern provinces noti- 
fy President Li Yuen Hung that they 
no longer recognize his authority. 





Not Like Her Husband.—A woman can’t 


understand why it is that the heroes in 
the serial stories she reads never act a bit 
like her husband.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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There’s a rugged, thrifty car whose 
first name is quality and last name is 
Chalmers, that will lure you into its 
ownership once you get behind the 
Many men have said good- 


wheel. 


bye to their 


‘one year” 


cars and 


joined the quality procession with a 


Chalmers. 


Others have given up 


their heavy cars and found content- 

ment in the sensible Chalmers. You 

can buy today, for $1350, either a 5 
or 7-passenger Chalmers car. 


ROADSTER, 





2-PASSENGER 


$1350 


TOURING SEDAN, 7-PASSENGER $1850 


ALL PRICES F. O, B. DETROIT AND SUBJECT TO CHANGE WIT™OUT NOTICE 


CHALMERS 


MOTOR 


COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


On Canning and Drying 
Vegetables and Fruits 


WRITE 


Maryland Buildi 


National Emergency Food Garden Commission 


Washington, D. C. 


























THE AUTOGLAS 


(PATENTED MAY 2, 1911) 


Is the most comfortable goggle and 
the most efficient eye protector made. 

Fitting closely the contour of the 
face, it excludes all wind, dust and 


flying particles. 


It is perfectly ventilated. 
Procurable from all opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods dealers, or 
we will send you address of your 


nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Box 804 


Dept. E. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Will Religion Survive the War? 


This and other momentous questions as to what 
sort of faith in things spiritual will remain after the 
present war has been fought out are asked in a 
deeply thoughtful, vigorously written book, 


The Outlook for Religion 


by one of England’s great preachers, W. E. Orchard, 
D.D., Minister of the King’s Weigh House Church, 
London. In this fearless atte mpt by an original thinker 
to solve the doubts that: must arise in all men’s minds, 
the author carefully analyzes the religious crisis that 
now confronts the world, and argues that only a re- 
formed church can hope to recommend the Christian 
faith. He regards Christianity, not merely a comfort 
able creed, but the livi ing esse ntial re ality, as being upon 
trial, and gives us a vision of what the outcome will 
be. inits uncompromising facing of facts and its clarity 
of view this book should make a profound impression 
on all thoughtful people in and out of the churches. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 271 pages, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
























After the War— What? | } 


The answer to this question that the wpele world is now aski = 
= lies largely in the hand be called uponto = 


new and informing study of the intricacies of old-we veld = 
> diplomacy, 


_ Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


z Princess Catherine Radziwill gives an intimate picture of the 


Doi - 
. 

d many ot . Her easy, chatty style “makes” inter sting 
reading and ide acquaintance court circles enables her 
to furnish much material of vital importance. If you are anxious 
to obtain a clear understanding of the events that led up to the 

— conflict. and of th thitude of the various capitals of 
this is just the book you should read. — book is beau- 


tifully y illustrated with photogravure portra’ 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; by mail, $2.60. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Yielding 
5s and 6% 


War conditions and the 
demand for increased 
food production have 
made the Anierican 
farmer a dominant factor 


in the world’s affairs. 
Agricultural products of 


every character now, and 
will for several years to 
come, command the high- 
est prices in the history of 
our country. 


Southern farm lands are 
assured not only stability 
in value, but still further 
presse Han because of 
their increased revenue 
through high prices, ready 
market and diversification 
of crops. 


First Mortgage Farm 
Loans handled by us in 
Louisiana, Texas and Mis- 
sissippi represent conserv- 
ativeand carefully selected 
investments,made with our 
own funds only after ex- 
amination and appraisal by 
ourown salaried inspectors. 


They are absolute first 
mortgage on improved and 
productive farms worth at 
least double the loan, 
having ample competent 
labor, excellent transpor- 
tation facilities, and prox- 
imity to ready markets. 


We deliver all original 
loan papers to purchasers; 
collect principal and inter- 
est when due and remit to 
buyers in New York ex- 
change; and attend to 
payment of taxes and re- 
newals of insurance, with- 
out expense to our clients. 
An investment in these 534% 
and 6% op pa presents 
every element of security, and 
is likewise a patriotic act in en- 
abling the farmers to increase 
food production. 


Write for Booklet No. 46 


BANKERS’ LOAN & 
SECURITIES Co. INC. 


CAPITAL §1,500.00000 
New Orleans 


MUNA AAU 
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THE WAR’S EFFECTS ON THE 
WORLD’S POPULATIONS 


HE fact made public a month ago 

that in twenty-six German cities with 
a population of 200,000 or more, and in all 
cities of 15,000 or more, the German birth- 
rate for 1916 was much lower than that 
for 1915, which was about 20 per cent. of 
that of 1914, has given rise to much interest 
among sociologists here and in Europe. It 
appears that in the twenty-six cities the 
births of 1916 were 38.3 per cent. fewer 
than were those of 1914, while in the 
15,000 class the decrease was 39.5. 

In Germany sociologists are described as 
sitting in congresses, trying to awaken the 
people to ‘‘this menace to Germany’s 
future.”’ A writer in the New York Times, 
discussing the subject, recalled that between 
1876 and 1911 the German birth-rate for 
the Empire declined by one-third, and by a 
good deal more than that in great cities and 
industrial capitals; but at the same time, as 
a result of measures of State socialism taken 
in the ’80s, such as accident and sickness 
insurance, old-age pensions, and because of 
the improvements in sanitary science, ‘‘the 
fall in the death-rate more than made 
up for the fall in the birth-rate.” The 
rate per 1,000 for the period 1871-1880 
is given as 40.75; for the period 1881- 
1890 as 38.2; for 1891-1900, ‘37.3; for 
1901-1910, 33.9. The excess of births over 
deaths for the same periods, respectively, 
was 11.9, 11.7, 13.9, 14.3. The greatest 
excess of births over deaths, 15.6 a thou- 
sand, occurred in 1902. Then the birth- 
rate dropt so that sociologists ‘‘were scared 
just as they are now.”” Between 1911 and 
1913 the rate of excess of births over 
deaths was below the average of every ten- 
year period since the foundation of the 
Empire. Russia was the only other great 
Power which had a larger excess of births 
over deaths. 

Most readers know that the German pop- 
ulation had shown an extraordinary growth 
—more than 58 per cent. from 1871 to 1910. 
In. Berlin the increase was 106 per cent., 
in Westphalia 132 per cent. On December 
1, 1910, the population was 64,925,995. 
On June 30, 1914, it was estimated at 
67,812,000. When the war began econo- 
mists counted on an annual future excess 
of births over deaths of some 850,000. 
The population in 1925 was to be more 
than 80,000,000. 

The effect of the war on populations, 
not only in Germany, but in other belliger- 
ent countries, was recently discust in the 
New York Times Annalist. Before the war 
the excess of births over deaths was (in 
1913) 3,501,879. Since then the birth-rate 
has been lower and the death-rate higher 
among all the European belligerents. The 
writer of this article believes that the 
effect of the war on population has become 
one of the vital problems of the war. The 
leading question is whether it will ‘‘ perma- 
nently impair the human race.” Its 
influence on the birth-rate, out of which 
must be replenished the ranks of workers, 
and to what extent it has depleted the 
recuperative powers of the nations are 
the vital points to be considered. Follow- 
ing are parts of the writer’s discussion of 
them: 





‘Scientists who have undertaken the 
difficult task of answering these questions 
assert that no war ever has materially 
diminished the world’s population, and 
they believe this war will be no exception. 
The world, they say, automatically repairs 
its losses. Sometimes before a war, but in- 
variably after it, there is an increase in the 
birth-rate not merely sufficient to close up 
the gaps, but large enough to restore the 
ratio of growth to its level before the war. 
This process seems almost instinctive, and 
has been a feature of every conflict in his- 
tory. Mankind begins at once to rebuild 
what it has destroyed, and, according to 
the students, invariably creates even faster 
than it destroys. In the present war, it is 
estimated from the mortality lists, 4,341,200 
men have been killed in battle, or have 
died of their wounds. According to one of 
the authorities, the totals by countries for 
killed, wounded, and missing are as follows: 





Missing 
Killed Wounded and Total 

Captured 
102,500 107,500 515,000 
540,800 400,000 1,310,800 
184,200 800,000 3,084,200 
49,000 55,000 209,000 
22,000 40,000 112,000 
ae 88,000 
450,000 245,000 1,585,200 
355,000 591,000 1,469,100 
110,000 70,000 307,000 
7,000 6, 20.500 
2,448,500 2,314,500 9,203,800 





“These totals do not include a large 
number of non-combatants—just how large 
no one probably ever will be able to de- 
termine—who were killed, as they are in 
every war, by sheer depression; Lut they 
do include thousands of persons who would 
have succumbed to disease or accidents 
even had there been no war. But even so, 
the aggregate of slain is not considered for- 
midable when compared with the birth- 
rate of the world, and its ability to re- 
plenish the vast human material it has 
been and is throwing into the maw of death 
in Europe. 

“The subjoined tables, giving the popula- 
tion, birth- and death-rates of some of the 
more important countries before and, so 
far as possible, since the war, will explain 
what the scientists, or at least most of them, 
mean when they say that they do not be- 
lieve the world’s population has been 
seriously diminished, or is even threatened 
with diminution: 


BEFORE THE WAR 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Population Births Deaths 
i casecdccedeaees 45,324,425 1,104,746 672,617 
ere 45,508,243 1,196,562 631,4 
Ses dotine tetatea 45,713,370 1,102,500 652,738 
GERMAN FEDERATION 
PIE oe 65,359,468 1,870,729 _ 1,130,784 
Ee. 66,145,971 1,869,636 1,079,749 
ee oka 66,236,000 1,836,750 1,004,950 
FRANCE 
NE id cos obtedin knoe 39,610,000 742,114 776,983 
a ee 39,650,000 750,651 692,740 
rt ere 39,700,000 745,539 703,638 
RUSSIA 
SU sev owisctsneued 120,588,000 5,125,000 3,374,915 
ee 122,550,700 5,223,000 3,460,000 
Rca onavcciataeetalere'ete 137,137,000 5,490,000 3,770,000 
ITALY 
Piasdstersvesss ts 36,671,377 1,093,545 742,811 
Sea 35,026,486 1,133,985 635, 
ean dnnceteptadies 35,418,391 1,122,482 663,966 
JAPAN 
a a 51,753,934  1,763639 1,053,460 
SET de ctotecgaceae 52,522,752 1,756,553 1 048,378 
here eee 53,362,682 1,778,106 1,038,723 
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“Now what did we 
quote those people?” 


S it recorded on a form—a regular form that 
contains all the needed information and is filed 
where you can instantly reach it? 
Whether it is a quotation or an estimate, or any 
other kind of data that you want, is it systematically 
recorded in your office? 


———————— 


————— 


Valuavle information should be colors in three finishes — Bond 
kept on standard forms. A mere _ Ripple, and Linen. 
sheet of paper seldom gets filed, and It is stocked by our agents in all 
even if filed, can rarely be found. important business centers. 

If your business doesn’t have an Because of its high qualityand low 
adequate number of forms, records price combined with its wide repu- 
and data blanks, on colors that dis- tation, Hammermill Bond has gone 
tinguish each one, it is probably be- far towards eliminating poor print- 
cause you have not discovered the ing on paper bought not for quality 
quick, easy, economical way to buy but to use on a ‘‘competing bids’’ 
useful business printing. job. 

Here is the way. It’s worth The Hammermill Bond water- 
knowing. mark in the paper you buy means 

Get acquainted with Hammermill - that your printer has done your work 
Bond, which every printer already on the paper that the wisest and big- 
knows, then adopt it for all your gest purchasing agents in America 
office printing needs. constantly specify. 

Hammermill Bond is obtainable When you write us for samples 
everywhere in white and twelve and information about Hammermill 
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Bond, we do not send you just 
samples, but a specialized portfolio 
made up for your particular class of 
business and containing specimens 
directly applicable to your needs. 

There is a Hammermill Portfolio 
for almost every general classifica- 
tion of business. They are so re- 
plete with suggestions that printers 
(who may have the full set on ap- 
plication) have found them useful 
in selling printing to customers 
who would gladly buy if someone 
could show them the things they 
recognized a need for. 

Send for your portfolio. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania’ 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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Are You Taking 
Chances? 


You can’t afford to do it these 
days. Babson Service will keep 
you reliably informed on what’s 
happening to the investment 
market—and give you a look 
ahead. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-48 of the 





Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 











From 
aves ors 
Blade 
Yes, and more. That's the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharp- 
¢% be oy —. 10 digg = a ol rail 
pL 5 Por lite life with A ful ne pend 


Rotas trop 


Just = blade in, turn handle 
thin; get out ‘of order. Ma: 

chine | rives “heel and toe action,’ 

just like a barber strops @ razor. 
10 Days Free Trial—write 
— for booklet. Send name of 

nearest dealer and state make 
01 


oO! r. 
Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 203, Dayton, 0. 















FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








SERVICE 
ONE CENT wis. 


Press your trousers every day 
of your life for less than 1 month’s 
tailor’s pressing bills, and Pia spic 
and span always. Leahey 


HEATLESS Trouser Press 


Makes perfect knife-like crease in f 
15 minutes. Complete pressing, 2 to 
3 hours. A Creaser, Presser and 
Hanger combined in one. 

Preserve your trousers—no more hot 
irons to make cloth shiny and destroy 
the original texture. Use the HEAT- 
LESS method—irst cost is only cost. 
Weight 20 0z. Of finest mn 2 fibre board, with 
heavily nickel-plated clamps of finest-tempered spring 
szel. Thisisa 


Wonderful Money-Saver 
—no operating cost—cuts out tailor’s bills. Trousers 
pressed while you sleep or travel. 
New Trousers for Old 


The HEATLESS method makes trousers look like yew daily. 
Average cost lc a month. Money back if you want 


At Your Dealers or—Mail the ~iecestaade V 


















One dealer sells 36,000, oe country taken by storm—noth- 
ing like it since the safety razor. Dealers—write at once. 


10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 
Auto Vacuum Freezer ( Co., 25G W. Broadway, New York City 


(Trouser Press 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me postpaid one Leahey’s 
HEATLESS Trouser Press. If at the end of 10 days I do not wah 
to keep it, I will return it “to you and you will return my dollar. 





State whether Slim or Medium 





SINCE THE WAR 


UNITED KINGDOM 


BE seevsasavescess 46,089,249 1,101,836 661,664 
RR 46,052,249 1,024,338 720,036 
GOO cs ncisvnsievhceds: Ci6eeedeue 2 kee teewhi a €saen mee 


GERMAN FEDERATION 


| SRE ee *66,186,000  *1,760,000 *1,084,000 

, Sao -S *66,125,000  *1,690,000  *1,164,000 

Gri cscccscvccchas (usteetheee \sueeeebal <,-eheeeuen 
FRANCE 

SEP * {33,079,000 594,222 647,549 

| RE rerere 733,018,000 *522,000 *727,000 

FI co sccncsccvdncs,) Sapeteseee —" eeteseee. uit peospaen 
RUSSIA 


*140,000,000  *5,000,000  *3,524,000 
*139,000,000  *4,600,000  *4,134,000 





ITALY 
| RE Oe a 35,858,961 1,114,091 643,355 
SY sir cinraicreryibiy Sar 35,808,411 1,106,111 694,524 
TUcascviccssovceag | sshocsaces | vesmtshe  ikpasneies 
JAPAN 
ME aay 53,200,080 1,035,000 
ee iscashc ee o aenekees 
Gielen etin.o's s hivcin Emenee 2 eed a taba 





*Estimated. {Exclusive of territory held by Germany. 


‘‘The figures for the years ending with 
1913 are official, and were compiled by the 
Directors of Vital Statistics of the various 
countries. It will be seen by adding up 
the totals for 1913 that the births for the six 
countries aggregated 12,075,377 as against 
7,834,015 deaths, or an excess of births 
over deaths of 4,241,362, which is 99,838 
less than the number said to have fallen in 
the war. But this does not take into con- 
sideration the millions that have been born 
in those countries since, nor does it include 
those who have been born in the United 
States, all of which, as well as the births 
in the many countries which have not 
been enumerated, or which are not in the 
war, must be considered in striking a total 
of the world’s war-debit. 

“Tt will be seen that in 1913 in Russia 
alone there was an excess of births over 
deaths of 1,720,000, and, according to one 
of the authorities, the proportion of males 
born in Russia is larger than in any other 
country. Germany, which is noted for its 
large families and high birth-rate, delib- 
erately stimulated marriages immediately 
war was declared, and, altho it has with- 
held accurate figures, it is estimated on 
high authority that for a time the per- 
eentage of births was greater than even 
during normal times. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that none of the 
countries keeps its soldiers continually 
at the front, and that a majority of them 
are regularly permitted to go on leave of 
absence and to return to their homes. 
Japan and Italy have always had a high 
birth-rate and each annually reports a 
large excess of births over deaths. France 
is one of the few countries which for some 
years has been falling behind in its birth- 
rate, but it demonstrated in the Franco- 
Prussian war that in times of extraordinary 
depletion this curious situation is almost 
“a, reversed. 

W. Nixon, a British scientist, em- 
nadia this fact in a paper recently read 
by him before the Royal Statistical Society 
of London. Like many other scientists, 
Mr. Nixon was concerned with what ef- 
fect the present war would have on the 
world’s population, and for purposes of 
comparison he inquired into what had 
happened in some of the other wars. He 
found that in the Franco-Prussian War 
there had been an almost automatic effort 
on the part of the nations to repair the 
ravages caused by that conflict. France 
was beaten in this war, but its civil popula- 
tion, like that of Prussia, suffered in- 
finitely more than the soldiers on the 
battle-field. 

“Taking the figures for 1868-69, the 
years just before the war, Mr. Nixon found 
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The end 
of laundry bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Undaunted by the summer rains. 
Motor grease, dirt and perspiration 
cannot harm. Stitched edge effect 
and dull linen finish, | Ever-white. 
NON - WILTING 
All the looks and goodness of your linen 
collar—without the laundry bills and bother. 
Selected styles, half sizes. 25c¢ each, 
your dealers or by mail. State size and style. 
A booklet on request. 
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For Hundreds of Caille 
Fishing owners have asked 
Hunting to o become our agents in their vicin- 


ity. We are going to give every one 
a chance to be an Owner Agent and 
sell Caille motors. No selling ex- 
perience necessary. No office or 
shop needed. 


Special Owner Agent Offer 


We will give a special ‘“‘Owner Agent” 
discount to one in each community. 
Some Owner Agents easily sell r to 12 Cailles a 
year among friends and acquaintances. Get yours 
at discount now, sell all you can. 


Two Speeds Ahead, Two Speeds Back, or 
Standstill Without Stopping Motor 
The Caille 5-Speed Motor Starter operates with quick, easy 
pull, women and children operate it easily. Two speeds 
ahead—two speeds back—or standstill without stopping 
motor. It’s so flexible anyone can use it for every purpose 
(hunting, fishing, pleasure) in fresh or salt water. Best 
materials, simple in construction, fully guaranteed. 
FREE.—Get Owner Agent’s Special Discount, Catalog, 
booklet “Installation, Operation and Care of 2-Cycle Motor 
and Equipment.’’ All absolutely free. Act quickly NOW. 
CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 126 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Give 
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How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures 


A complete, practical guide to the taking and projecting 
of cinematograph pictures, for the professional or amateur. 
Many photograph illustrations. Cloth bound, $1.00; by mail, 


$1.12, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 








In a Few Days 


most important foreign language for every American. 


promotion, his personal convenience, his enjoyment of 
the advantages of his trip abroad, will be immeasurably 
increased by a speaking knowledge of French. Every 
woman who is interested in Red Cross work who wants 
to understand the language of the country her friends 
and relatives will be fighting in, needs a knowledge of 
French. Everyone, whether directly engaged in war-work 
or not, will find immense satisfaction in an understanding 
of the language of ‘“‘Papa” Joffre and his great nation. 
When the war is over France will develop an enormous trade with 
us and the man who can speak French will be in big demand. 


You Can Soon Become Fluent 


4 ies little le spare time daily makes you 8so—The Rosenthal Common- 

thod of Practical Linguistr; ry will teach you to read, write, 
mo rons Pench meng | if you will devote ten minutes of your 
leisure time each day to this wonderful system. 


French War Terms 


A special glossary of French war terms has been prepared and 
added to this course, making it completely up-to-the-minute and of 
great, timely value in connection with the war. This feature is of 
especial he help to.men and women interested in the Army, Navy, an 
Let us send you, absolutely free, ~ J omy let, **Revolution in the 
Study t and iy. Send f of Foreign Len ’ which describes this 
oomes full tor the klet ni now—you will be obligated in 
way wi 
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We are at war—and France is our ally. French isnow the 


Every man who faces the prospect of service in the Amer- 
ican army will possibly fight in France. His chances for 
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that there had been. 1,786,358 deaths in 
France, as compared to ' 1,290,916 - in 
Prussia, which was about a normal average. 
During the two years the countries were 
at war, however, the civil (exclusive of 
military) deaths in France jumped. to 
2,223,590, whereas those in Prussia rose 
very little, and aggregated 1,340,000. As 
against this, Prussia lost about 40,000 on 
the. field, and France nearly 150,000, 
altho she never published complete figures. 
Several causes, such as invasion and siege, 
contributed to the high record of civilian 
mortalities in France, but depression, 
hunger, and want also had a great deal 
to do with it. But no sooner had peace 
been declared than France automatically 
set to work to repair her losses, and there 
was an unprecedented advance in the birth- 
rate. In Prussia, on the other hand, the 
birth-rate was only slightly advanced. 

“In counting up the effects of the 
Franco-Prussian War, Mr. Nixon added up 
the deaths in the neutral states. He found 
that the deaths in those states increased 
in proportion to their nearness to the 
scene of conflict, which seemed to bear out 
the theory that the depressing influences 
loosened by armies engaged in battle some- 
times claimed as many lives as bombs 
and bullets. The neutral states nearest 
to France and Prussia in that conflict were 
Holland, Switzerland, and Belgium, and 
not only did each show an extraordinary 
rise in the number of deaths, but Belgium, 
which took no part in the fighting, actually 
recorded a higher death-rate in proportion 
than France itself. England and Wales, 
altho further removed from the warring 
nations, also felt the effect of it, and there 
was a rise in their death-rates also. 

‘‘Another element investigated by Mr. 
Nixon was the effect of war on infant 
mortality. He found that not only was 
there a high cost of life here, but that, in 
many cases, infants suffered more severely 
than all of the other classes combined, and 
he called attention to the report that not a 
single baby born in Paris during the siege 
of Paris in the Franco-Prussian War sur- 
vived. Notwithstanding these unfavorable 
elements, the preponderance of opinion 
among the experts is that, if it were pos- 
sible to cast up totals, it would be found 
that the world’s population is well above 
1,691,751,000, the figure at which it was 
placed at the beginning of 1914.” 


THE CONTINUOUS SLUMP IN 
BUILDING . ” 


Returns to Bradstreet’s of building ex- 
penditures at all cities still point to “‘a 
pretty steady tendency to fall behind cor- 
responding months a year ago.”’ Those 
for May have proved no exception to the 
tule. ‘‘Indeed, because of comparisons 
being made directly with an exceptionally 
active month a year ago, the current 
returns make the poorest showing since the 
deprest days of 1914.” Reasons for this 
falling off have often been mentioned. 
Bradstreet’s cites them again as the high 
prices of material, the difficulty in getting 
materials owing to freight congestion, and 
the scarcity or high wages of labor. In 
May the total expenditures for which 
permits were granted at 126 cities in the 
United States was 257 ,496,690,or a decrease 
of 36.4 per cent. from the amount a year 
ago. This decrease compared with a loss 
of 10.2 per cent. in April and 2.9 per cent. 
in March from like months a year ago. The 
total number of permits represented in the 
May total was 22,545, which marked a 
decrease of 15.1 per cent. Following is the 
May summary of permits and expenditures 
at 126 cities presented by Bradstreet’s 
as compared with the like month just a 
year ago: ; 5 
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4 In the intro- 
 Codreeay. duction to 
the book of instruction for Pull- 
man employes occurs the phrase: 

“The most important feature 
to be observed at all times is to satisfy and 
please passengers, and again, “the reputa- 
tion of the service depends as much upon the 
efficiency of employes as upon the facilities 
provided by the Company for the comfort of 
its patrons.” 


Such personal service cannot be instantly developed; 
it can be achieved only through years of experience 
and the close personal study of the wide range of 
requirements of twenty-six million passengers. 


To retain in the Pullman service experienced car 
employes of high personal qualifications, pensions are 
provided for the years that follow their retirement 
from active service, provision is afforded for sick relief 
assistance and increases in pay are given at regular 
intervals with respect to the number of years of 
continuous and satisfactory employment. 


A further inducement in which civility and courtesy 
are counted of great importance, is the award of an 
extra month’s pay each year fcr an unblemished 
record. As a result, a large percentage of Pullman 
conductors and porters are qualified by many years of 
experience to render passengers the highest type of 
personal service. 
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sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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by relieving the strain on its com- 
plicated structure and the foot 
muscles. You can do this by 
wearing the Coward Shoe. If 
you do much walking or standing, 
you surely need 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 
It helps your feet to be sound and 
comfortable by taking up the strain 
and equalizing the weight of the 
body on the balls of the feet. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


} 262-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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V-4400 
Ventilated 


Stylish! 
Durable! 
Cool— 


because of 
ventilated backs 


This ideal summer glove is a happy 
combination of style, comfort and 
wonderful wearing qualities. Sliding 
tape fastener gives snug fit at wrist. 

Grinnell Coltskin gloves are washable, dry 
out soft and _ pliable as new. e maintain 
the famous Grinnell quality despite the world- 
wide shortage of leather. More than 600 Grin- 
nell styles for automobiling, driving, out- 
door sports, dress and sports. 


Glove Book FREE 


Write for style booklet. Ask your dealer 
to show you “V-4400". If he hasn't it, send 
his name and your size, we’ll send pair on 
approval. Mborrison-Ricker Manufacturing 
Co., 154 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa. 














Compared with 
Last Year 
Permits Values 
p 4.7 pil.8 
pd7.9 »v53.4 


1917 


$6,733,807 
19,480,902 


Cities 1917 
1,495 
6,336 
5,759 
3,098 
1,426 
1,431 
3,000 


22,545 $67,496,690 





In another table the writer presents a 
record of expenditures at leading cities 
reporting monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
from January, 1915, down to and including 
May, 1917. This table shows ‘“‘the ebb 
and flow in the building industry in the 
past twenty-nine months,” as follows: 




















Chanze 

1916 1915 —_ per Cent. 

Jan., 156 cities........... $55,545,958 $46,040,876 120.6 
Feb., 155 cities..........- 55,380,279 46,304,629 119.6 
Mar., 155 cities.......... 85,754,693 76,167,053 112.5 
First quarter.......... $196,680,930 $168,512,558 116.7 
April, 155 cities.......... $92,184,719 $79, 893, = 115.3 
May, 155 cities 115,466,445 857,1 134.4 
June, 154 cities........... 96,879,914 70, 698, 487 137.3 
Second quarter......... $304,531,078 $236,449,043 128.8 






































Six months............ $501,212,008 $404,961,601 123.7 
July, 155 cities........... $116,969,714 $72,125,889 162.1 
August, 154 cities......... 76,053,463 72,100,163 1 5.4 
September, 155 cities... .. 70,208,747 70,073,338 « .2 

Third quarter.......... $26,3231,924 $214,299,390 122.8 

Nine months........... $764,443,932 $619,260,991 123.4 
October, 157 cities........ $86,376,199 $69,838,197 123.6 
November, 158 cities...... 74,162,691 71,569,785 1 3.6 
December, 153 citics...... 71,772,054 68,323,811 1 5.0 

Fourth quarter......... $232,310,944 $209,731,793 110.7 

Twelve months......... $996,754,876 $828,992,784 120.2 

Change 

1917 1916 per Cent. 

January, 160 cities $57,709,936 $55,773,061 1 3.4 
February, 161 citie 55,588,805 55,763,235 pv .3 
March, 161 cities. 83,731,089 86,308,283 pv 2.9 








$197,844,579 pv .4 
$93,179,332 
106,275,743 

Of 126 cities reporting for May, 72 
showed decreases while 54 showed in- 
creases over the like period a year ago. 
Building expenditures for five months 
aggregated $348,368,449, a decrease of 12.3 
per cent. from the like period a year ago. 


First qua. ter..... ., $197,029,830 








p10.2 
p36.4 


$83,841,929 


April, 161 cities. 
67,496,690 


May, 126 cities... 





WAR-LOANS AS AN INCENTIVE 
TO THRIFT 


Herbert N. Fell, who before the United 
States entered the war had been prominent 
as an advocate of greater thrift among 
Americans, was quoted recently in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger as saying that 
‘“‘we have been creating the most wonder- 
ful automatic saving-machine ever devised 
in this country,” but that ‘““when we have 
it well oiled and running smoothly we 
propose to scrap it.’”’ He here referred in 
particular to the Liberty Loan, as sold 
in small denominations to the public. 

Mr. Fell has long preached that our 
national sin is extravagance. We have not 
learned to save. We have only “got an 
idea of thrift.’”” We have not learned to 
make provision against the vicissitudes of 
life. As outlined in The Public Ledger, 
his idea in detail is as follows: 


‘““Why not come out boldly and through 
the Government loans that we make in- 
culeate the true spirit of saving, establish 
the principle of thrift in a form that will 
sink into the national life and, by making 
the people provident, save ourselves from 
ealling on charity so much as we do now? 

‘He has not worked outa plan. He may 
do it or the Treasury Department may do 
it, but the core, the heart of the idea, is in 
making the Government the banker for the 
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““NO, DEAR—NO! 


“Mother, can't play. Her 
feet won't let her.” 


Old before her time. Yes, 
old and crippled. Strength 
gone — spirit Hown. oO 
te joy in life. 

Mothers and wives with 
weak or flies arches can 
get quick and positive 4 
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new BALANCE 
No pain—permanent. 


Ask for Free Book. 
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25th Year 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
is liable to happen to 
A n A cc i d en t anyone—perhaps your 


dearest friend. Preparedness—knowing what to do 

till the doctor comes—may save the life of that friend. 
t “Emergency Notes,” Dr. Butler’s book, and be 

prepared. Cloth, 50 cents postpaid, from 

FUNK & WAGNALES COMPANY, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Conditions of Labor in 
American Industries 


By W. JETT LAUCK and 
EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER} 


This book, by two statistical experts who 

have long ‘and carefully studied official fig- 

ures and facts, considers in a judicial spirit 

WAGES, and their adequacy or inadequacy; 

WORKING HOURS, and how these affect the 
work done; 

SANITARY APPOINTMENTS, and how the 
product of labor is affected thereby; 

EMPLOYMENT, irregularity thereof, and how 
the economics of business are affected thereby; 

UNEMPLOYMENT, and how this affects the 
rate of wages; 

THE WAGE-EARNER’S FAMILY, etc., etc. 


IT HAS PARTICULAR INTEREST FOR 

THE REFLECTIVE BUSINESS MAN; 

THE THOUGHTFUL WORKINGMAN; 

THE SOCIAL WORKER, who would under- 
stand social conditions; 

THE TRADE UNIONIST, who would know all 
the facts; 

ALL STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL PROB- 
LEMS. 


Price, $1.75 Net. By mail $1.87. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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.. great body of toilers from whom it bor- 


rows. He suggests that instead of paying 
interest semiannually on bonds the Govern- 
ment keep the interest if the lender so de- 
sires and compound the interest. The 
Government needs the money. The vast 
majority of people who buy Liberty Bonds 
and who will buy the other bonds the 
Government issues will not need the in- 
terest. By keeping the interest money 
and paying interest on it the Government 
will benefit itself and do a continuing 
service to the public through the human 
improvement that will result from the 
spirit of thrift, of saving, of welding the 
people into the national life that will re- 
sult. 

*“ According to the present plan, the 
Government will pay eighty-seven cents 
each six months to the holder of a $50 
Liberty Bond. To the average American 
that eighty-seven cents means little. 
Suppose the Government issues a bond by 
which the citizen may create a fund for his 
old age? Say, for example, he wants 
$1000. By the payment of $82.36 yearly 
the amount deposited compounded at 3% 
per cent. becomes $1000 in ten years. 

‘$50.07 yearly investment in Govern- 
ment bonds becomes $1000 in fifteen years 
when compound interest at 314% per cent. 
is included. 

“* $34.17 a year in the same way becomes 
$1000 in twenty years. 

**$24.81 a year becomes $1000 in twenty- 
five years. 

**$18.72 a year becomes $1000 in thirty 
years. 

‘*‘In thirty years the sum of yearly pay- 
ment compounded at 314 per cent. becomes 
sixty times as much as ‘the single payment. 

‘Tn forty-five years it becomes 100 times 
as great as the single payment. 

“Mr. Fell points out that through the 
war we are going to have a continuing 
national debt. Why not remove the great 
curse of improvidence by making it possible 
for the mass of the people to safeguard 
themselves through the great agency of 
saving through the institution in which 
they have the most absolute faith—the 
Government? 

‘*We have in this country a great foreign 
population. Many of these people have 
faith in the Government, but scant faith 
in private banks. The postal savings- 
banks have received a severe setback by 
reason of the larger interest return from 
Liberty Bonds. The postal savings-banks 
are patronized largely by the foreigner. 
If the humble beginning made by these 





banks is not to be lost, provision must be 
made for saving in another line. Why not 
through bonds? The effort is vain if the 
semiannual interest is paid to the bond- 
holder. The cumulative foree of saving 
piled on saving, with its psychological 
effect upon the saver, is something of vast 
possible benefit.” 


BANK CLEARINGS STILL INCREASING 


Bank clearings for May, according to 
Bradstreet’s, were $26,120,417,882, a new 
high record for that month, ‘‘and only 
3.6 per cent. below the highest total ever 
recorded, that of December last,’’ but the 
showing for the country outside of New 
York eclipses even that month. The writer 
thinks this revelation ‘‘assumes especial 
significance in the light of the downward re- 
action in trade following hysterical buying 
of foodstuffs and the conceded fact that 
certain financial enterprises have been held 
up while the drive goes on to make the 
Liberty Loan successful.’”’ His judgment 
is that it ‘‘indicates superabundant activity 
in industry mingled with the power of 
high prices, as well as the orderly economic 
influences generated by a well-employed 
and highly remunerated populace, and 
incidentally suggests the inference that 
the manifestations of conservatism, to 
which we have been wont to give more 
than an ordinary degree of attention, may 
be largely surface indications, which may 
not be so much accentuated now that 
unseasonable weather seems to have finally 
passed.”’ 

Whatever one’s deductions may be, 
however, the main point is that bank 
clearings 
every part of the country, with iron, steel, 


textile, lumber, ship-building, munition, 
cereal, cotton, wool, and cattle centers 


all joining in the onward procession.” 
The total for May not only reflects an 
advance of 5.2 per cent. over that of April, 
but also shows a gain of 27.1 per cent. over 
May, 1916, ‘‘when the sum registered 
was deemed to be an unusually large one.” 


Comparison with May of 1915, at which | 


time the country was throwing off the 
lethargy induced by the outbreak of war, 


reveals an increase of 79 per cent., while 
contrast with the like month in 1913 
discloses a gain of 86 per cent. Only 


“continue to reflect activity in | 
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THOUSANDS OF 

TOURISTS GO 

TO COLORADO 
EVERY YEAR 


Why not spend your Vacation there 
this Summer? 

Not many years ago Colorado was prac- 
tically unknown as a vacation resort. 
Today it is probably the most popular va- 
cation state.in America. More and more 
is it coming to be looked upon as the 
great playground of the nation. 

In view of the enormous sums spent by 
the United States Government, and pri- 
vate corporations, to make Colorado the 
most popular, as it is the most perfect 

vacation place in America, one of the 
most gratifying aspects of American busi- 
ness sanity is conveyed in the report that 
the war will make no difference in the 
Colorado tourist traffic this year. 

The Secretary of the Department of In- 
terior believes that the entrance of the 
United States into war will not materially 
affect western tourist travel. He points 
out that it is even more important now 
than in time of peace that the health and 
vitality of the nation’s citizenship be con- 
served, that rest and recreation must ma- 
terially assist in this conservation of hu- 
man tissue and energy. 

Let us send you our special illustrated 
literature, showing the latest views of the 
wonders of Colorado, and giving you all 
the details about the trip, where to go, 
what to see, and just how little you need 
to pay. We will gladly help you plan 
your vacation. 

Make sure you visit Colorado this year, 
and be also sure you go via the Rock 
Island Lines. 

Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. See nearest representative 
and let him heip you plan a trip West 
this summer, or write to L. M. Allen, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 731, LaSalle Station, Chi- 
cago. Advertisement 
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lands to be had in any good, healthy section | 
nly electric and 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 
H | tle competition. Few a ee mag so prof- 
Va. itable. Send for “Pointers” to 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SE RVICE, 





sports and pastimes. 
Write for 





mond, Va. 











than a “ lot. Easy terms. 
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cuisine. 


baths. 
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HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

with its handsome new 12-story fireproof 

addition. Capacity 500. 

rchestra. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water in all 

Spacious porches and sun parlors. 
Auto buses meet all trains. 


NEWLIN HAINES COMPANY 


mate. 
200,000). For pe artic’ ulars 
rates address 


612, Richmond, Va. 
the ocean 
Noted for service and 
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THREE AND FIVE ACRE CITY FARMS | 
—very fertile. Almost in city limits of Rich- 
Farm size of 40 city lots with 
bungalow ‘and other improvements, costs less | 


Good jobs in Richmond (population 
~RAWLEY, 
Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Room 

HIGH GRADE )E SALESMEN@ AGENTS | | 


lutely prevents and removes carbon. 
consumes Jess gas and more air. 
FREE! Insures perfect ignition, uniform com- 


56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





Delightful cli- 
DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,’ Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., 
| Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and 
| Chemical L ety 
1-729 Woodward Bidg 
Ww aeiamte: D.C. 


and excursion 
Industrial 





Y EAST! ‘Abso- 
Motor 
AIR IS 





In the Catskills ~ bustion, manent power. —— wpe — 
- Results guaranteed. Send $1 for carton of 200 | ps ENT YOUR IDEAS. Pate btained 
bd like hotel } zt SAS. Patents obtaine 
. P Adirondacks meng A Bs rg tablets. Agents wanted. Quick sales, big | through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
: A quiet country Inn amid beau- the heart of a mountain wilderness. Ideal rec- rofits, rapid repeat orders. Carbon Neutral- | facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
tiful and healthful surroundings, reation. Perfect cuisine. Send for booklet. | | izing Products Co. Dept. C, Bloomfield, N. J needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
ie D. Swift, 329 Seventh St.,Washington, D. C. 





2200 feet high on Meridale Farms 


Morrisons,’’ Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 











estate. Thoroughly modern 





DUPLICATING DEVICES > 





accommodations. Motor livery. THE UNITED STATES Acca tear 
Tennis. Casino. Inn garden. In the Twentieth Century “MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI-| IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
Moderate rates. Booklet. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies | writing for patents procured through mc 
Translated hy H. Addington Bruce. This isthe most | from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or | Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
MEREDITH, DELAWARE Co., N. a noteworthy book on America since Bryce’s American | gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. wanted sent free. help you market your 
Booklet Free. J.G. Durkin | invention. Advice free. B. Owen, 45 











Commonwealth. 


& Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. | You need one 


& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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Danakewebinriamataw 
You'll Enjoy 
Your Summer Vacation 


in Cool, Sunny Colorado 


Visit Denver’s New Mountain Parks and 
Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes) 
the most wonderful Mountain Scenery and 
— Trips in the world. No toll roads 
entrance . 38 other Short Scenic Trips 
. Rail, Auto and Trolley. 14 one day trips. 
Low rates on all railroads to Denver, the Gateway 
tol 2 National Parks and 32 National Monuments. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
PICTURE BOOKS 


that tell where to go, what to see, and what it 
costs to enjoy a vacation in cool, sunny Colorado, 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
632 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Rocky Mountain National Vark 

















Men who 


exercise 
require the 


Boston 
Garter 


It = ia utmost 
freedom of action— 
stands great strain— 
gives perfect comfort 
and long wear. 
Sold Everywhere 
25e. 35¢. 60c. 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 

























nine citiés report losses from last year, 
while 125 exhibit increases. Philadelphia, 
Kansas. City, Detroit, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Richmond, and Seattle con- 
“tribute record totals. The writer says 
further: 


“‘New York City’s total for May, $15,- 
583,457,003, while smaller than the sums 
reported in each of the final three months 
of 1916, is, nevertheless, the largest noted 
this year, and also the heaviest ever regis- 
tered for the month of May. The aggre- 
gate just given reflects an advance of 6.3 
per cent. over April last, of 24 per cent. 
over May, 1916, and of 80.4 per cent. over 
the like month in 1915. For the country 
outside of New York the total for May, 
$10,536,960,879, besides being, as already 
noted, the largest on record, also reflects a 
gain of 3.6 per cent. over April, of 31.9 per 
cent. over May, 1916, and of 77 per cent. 
over that month in 1915.” 


Following are the aggregates of clearings 
monthly at all cities, compared with the 
like periods in four preceding years: 
{Six figures omitted.] 
1917 1916 ~=—1915 
$25,433 $19,994 $13,429 
. 21,471 18,159 11,865 
24,582 20,598 1: 


1918 
$16,090 
13,481 
13,985 


1914 
$16,100 

12,770 

14/148 | 


$19,327 $13,422 


, 12,260 
22,677 13,293 





3d quarter. . . 


October........ 
November... .. 
December... .. . 


$11,624 
10,982 
12,540 


$35,146 








4th quarter... 


Grand total... 


The following table shows the returns 
for New York City by months: 
[Six figures omitted.] 























1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 
January....... $15,127 $12,327 $7,288 $9,372 $9,339 
February... ... 12,794 11,106 6,482 7,237 7,795 
March......... 14,229 12,548 7,566 7,849 7,886 
$35,981 $21,336 $24,458 $25,020 
$11,622 $8,812 $8,548 $8,055 
12,560 8,635 7,238 7,963 
12,553 8,025 7,844 7,753 
$36,735 $25,472 $23,630 $23,772 
$11,439 $8,695 $8,180 $7,344 
11,76 8,537 4,581 6,762 
14,356 = 9,2 4,628 7,456 
3d quarter... ...... $37,564 $26,496 $17,389 $21,562 
TE ie ee $15,711 $12,739 $5,609 $8,693 
November...:. ...... 16,653 11,829 5,399 7,587 
ae re 16,936 12,331 6,529 7,999 
4th quarter... ...... $49,300 $36,899 $17,537 $24.279 
Grand total... ...... $159,580 $110,204 $83,018 $94,634 


In the following table figures for the 
country outside of New York are shown: 
[Six figures omitted.] 


























1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
$10,306 $7,664 $6,138 $6,725 $6,752 
8,677 7,055 5,369 5,529 5,686 
10,353 8,050 6,219 6,300 6,100 
$29,336 $22,769 $17,726 $18,554 $18,538 
$10,169 $7,610 $6,145 $6,243 $6,005 
10,536 7,986 5,939 5,825 6,015 
aneis 7,950 6,048 6,000 5,826 
SMe $23,546 $18,132 $18,068 $17,936 
Beith $7,866 $6,188 $6,204 $6,076 
hue 7,917 5,697 5,257 5,496 
wetewe 8,303 6,086 5,301 5,840 
3d quarter.... ...... $24,086 $17,971 $16,762 $17,412 
Obigher . 5¢2cs--t 22555 $9,792 $7,369 $6,010 $6,860 
November..... ...... 9,972 7,468 5,583 6,156 
December:.....  .....: 10,139 7,905 6,013 6,537 
4th quarter... ...... $29,903 $22,742 $17,606 $19,553 
Grand total.. ..... $100,304 $76,571 $70,990 $73,439 
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Comparison with May, 1916, shows that 
the southwestern group experienced the 
largest ratio of gain, 44.6 per cent., the far- 
western following with an increase of 35.4 
per cent; the northwestern division reports 
an advance of 33.8 per cent., the western 
32.7 per cent., the southern 26.3 per cent., 
and the middle 25.3 per cent. The smallest 
increment, 11.3 per cent., is that disclosed 
by the New England group, payments at 
Hartford, Worcester, and Holyoke last 
month having been smaller than in May of 
last year. In the annexed monthly record 
high points for a number of cities are 
given: 






















eee, 1916. . . .$16,935,607,252 
ne. is March, 1917 Seales 2, a 919.419 
aera November, 1916 1,106,294 ,377 
Philadephia. > - 3a 1 “TT. 720, 957 
St. Louis January, 1917...... 590.4 95: 
Vilitur......>...0fc08 March, 1917....... 351,712,737 
Kaness City.............. May, 1917......... 584,378,441 
Ben Francisco. ens:  < ae 390,874,088 
rae December, 1915 171,955,000 
Baltimore Sane ... December, 1915 833, 
Re January, 1917...... 181,703,582 
New Orleans... .. ... December, 1916. 174,731,172 
Cleveland. . oA Al aca «<a 298,544,834 
Detroit... ..  §« sep 244,102,000 
a ..March, 1917. ...... 164,058,917 
Louisville “a ‘January, ae 105,675,781 
&. Paal..... ... November, 1915... . 79,253,855 
Seattle. . ...May, 1917......... 90,744,000 
Milwaukee .-March, 1917....... 109,792,872 
ee October, 1916...... 131,301,141 
Se. November, 1916 72,248,993 
Ris sinwtioa Sagenieele January, 1917 87,340,317 
ee October, 1916...... 621, 
Portland, Ore............. October, 1916... ... 9,605,993 
Nis cin. daly ......November, 1915.... 55,329,242 
di ‘ ,600, 
Savannah. ... 
Memphis. . 


a 
it. Joseph. . 

Salt Lake Git pace 

Spokane........ 





Silent Contempt.—A certain man whose 
previous record was of the best was charged 
with a minor offense. Law and evidence 
were unquestionably on the side of the 
defense, but when the arguments had been 
concluded a verdict of “‘ guilty ’’ was given 
and a fine imposed. 

The lawyer for the defense was sitting 
with his back toward the magistrate. 
Without changing his position or rising to 
address the court, he remarked: 

** Judge, please fine me for contempt of 
court.” 

The magistrate inquired: 

‘What d’ye mean, sir? You haven't 
committed contempt.” 

“*T have,” came from the old lawyer. 
** Tt’s silent.’’— Atlanta Journal. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Founx & WaGNnatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to dec: the current 
use of words, the Funk & s wieelle New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in .mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“M. D.,”’ New York City.—‘‘Can yo ll-me 
Ww here I can obtaina copy of the reply to Linnie” s 
‘Hymn of Hate’ which appeared shortly after 
the publication of = original? This, I believe, 
was a panegyric of Englan 
Shortly after the reappearance of ‘The Hymn 
of Hate,’’ which was originally written by Georg 
Herwegh in Prussian revolutionary times (see 
LITERARY DIGEsT, June 26, 1915, p. 1536), a 
translation of Ernst Lissauer’s adaptation of this 
was rendered by Mrs. Archibald Henderson and 
printed in THE Dicest of November 14, 1914, 
p. 954, a number of replies appeared in English 
and American newspapers. Several of these were 
reprinted in the New York Herald at the time. 
The only one which approximates to the de- 
scription given by ‘‘M. D.”’ is “‘A Chant of Love 
for England,”’ printed in The Atlantic Monthly, for 
February, 1915. This English classic was from 
the pen of Helen Gray Cone, Professor of English 
at Hunter College, New York City, and is re- 
produced below. 


A CHANT OF LOVE FOR ENGLAND 


A song of hate is a song of Hell; 

Some there be that sing it well. 

Let them sing it loud and long, 

We lift our hearts in a loftier song: 

We lift our hearts to Heaven above, 

Singing the glory of her we love— 
England ! 


Glory of thought and glory of deed, 
Glory of Hampden and Runnymede; 
Glory of ships that sought far goals, 
Glory of swords and glory of souls! 
Glory of songs mounting as birds, 
Glory immortal of magical words; 
Glory of Milton, glory of Nelson, 
Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott; 
Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 
Glory transcendent that perishes not— 
Hers is the story, hers me 7 glory— 
England! 
Shatter her beauteous breast ye may; 
The Spirit of England none can slay! 
Dash the bomb on the dome of Paul’s— 
Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls? 
Pry the stone from the chancel-floor— 
Dream ye that Shakespeare shall live no more? 


Where is the giant shot that kills 

Wordsworth walking the old green hills? 

Trample the red rose on the ground, 

Keats is Beauty while earth spins round! 

Bind her, grind her, burn her with fire, 

Cast her ashes into the sea— 

She shall escape, she shall aspire, 

She shall arise to make men free: 

She shall arise in a sacred scorn, 

Lighting the lives that are yet unborn; 

Spirit supernal, Splendor eternal, 

ENGLAND! 

“C. M, T.,’”’ Oklahoma City, Okla.—‘ Kindly 
quote, with citation of authority, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s answer to criticism for being slow in his 
output of judicial opinions to the effect that he 
was writing law for the English people for all 
time. 

None of the works of reference available to the 
LEXICOGRAPHER has any record of such saying 
about Lord Ellenborough; but it may, perhaps, 
be found in Moore’s ‘‘ Memoirs and Lives of the 
Judges,’’ where a number of sarcastic pleasan- 
tries and witticisms ascribed to Ellenborough 
are recorded. In Campbell's ‘‘ Lives of the Chief 
Justices of England,”’ the story is told that an 
attorney pleading his own cause observed, ‘‘My 
Lord, altho your Lordship is so great a man now, 
I remember the time when I could have got 
your opinion for five shillings.’’ To this the 
Chief Justice replied, “Sir, I dare say it was not 
worth the money.” 


“J. J. W.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Please advise 
whether a small letter ever follows a question- 
mark, and state examples.” 

The note of interrogation almost invariably 
requires a capital letter to follow. An exception 
is when several brief questions follow in rapid 
succession, as: 

“Where? when? what visor? why demand you 
this?*’ 
—(Shakespeare, ‘‘Love’s Labour's Lost,’’ act v, 
sc. 2), 
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“North American’— 


New Ships “North American” and 


playgrounds and deck games. 


W. H. BLACK, G. P.A., 314 S. Clark St., Chicago 








in 
on 4 Lakes—2, 200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 


Shore Line, Islands, Rivers and Bays 
on one of the Big, Me Cruising Ships 


Weekly Cruises from Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Duluth or Georgian 


Stops of several hours made at all prin cipal points of interest —ample time to see the sights. The 

‘South American”—Passenger Service Exclusively 
—are equipped to give aservice equal to the best Atlantic Limers. These magnificent steamships have 
many innovations for travel, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s open air 
All these are free. 
Dining Service the Best a Master Steward.and Chef can Prod 


12 Days’ Cruise, $90—3,600 Mile Trip 


For illustrated pimphlet and full iafimation about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


ask any rail line or steamship tourist.agency or apply 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company | 





“South American” 


ay Ports and Return 





Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. 
juce. 


W. J. KIRBY, G. A., 3 S. Division St., Buffalo 




















SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or Italian. 
Now is the time to better your position or increase 


















Use Your your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
Own at home, during spare moments, by the 
here nguage-Phone Method 


and in Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama - Pacific Exposition) 
You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, ete, Write for free 
Language Treatise’’ and particulars of 
trial offer and easy payment Pian. 
he Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg.. 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 








$6 to $8 Per Day Can Be Made 


by active men selling President Wilson’s great war mes- 
sage to Congress, Handsomely reproduced on Japanese 
vellum paper, in black, crimson and gold inks, with ini 
tial letter embellishment, all ready for framing, size 
14x20inches, Every school, public building and patriotic 
home will want to buy copies for framing. This is the 
best reproduction that has been made. Send Soc for a 
sample copy and special terms in quantities. The 5oc 
will be refunded from the first order that you send for 
ten or more copies. Act quickly. Address Mr. Hadley, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 





LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


A-elean wound heals 


rapidly. Prevent in- 
fection of cuts and ab- 
rasions by promptly 
using, Listerine. 





Egan BER, 
Riibineadt conean 
ST. Louis mou 34 


hy 


4 SIZES 
15c, 25c, 
50c, $1.00 
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Mme. SUNDELIUS 


newest of Metropolitan Opera stars 


of whose voice Henry E. Krehbiel, of the 
New York Tribune says: “Nothing lovelier 
has been heard anywhere this season.” 


In this illustration the camera shows Mme. 
Sundelius singing in comparison with the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of her wonderful 
voice in “Batti, batti, o ble Masetto” from 
Don Giovanni. 
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THE EDISON way 


N artist’s voice is Re-Created by pro- 
cesses that are practised only in the 
Edison Laboratories. 


The voice Re-Creation is placed on the 
New Edison. The artist stands beside the 
instrument and sings. Suddenly and without 
warning the artist ceases singing, and the 
New Edison takes up the song alone. 


Mark this well: The Re-Creation of the 
artist’s voice must be so perfect that those 
who listen, with eyes closed, cannot tell 
when the artist has ceased to sing. 


Such is the test imposed by Mr. Edison, 
who personally supervises every detail of 
his new art—Music’s Re-Creation. Tests 
of this sort have been made in public by 
thirty different artists before eight hundred 
thousand music lovers, and the music critics 
of nearly five hundred leading newspapers 
admit in their own papers that they could 
not tell when the artist ceased to sing. In 
other words, they were unable to distinguish 
the real voices of the artists from the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. Re- 
member, too, that the artists were not 
attempting to imitate the instrument; they 
were singing with absolute naturalness. 


Mr. Edison and his Laboratory associates 
would like to have you hear 


The NEW EDISON 


“the Phonograph with a Soul’ 


In your vicinity there is a merchant licensed 
by Mr. Edison to demonstrate this new 
invention. Look for his announcement in 
your local paper. Write us for the booklet 
“What the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


NOTICE—Please do not ask our dealers to sell you 
Edison Re-Creations if you intend to attempt to play 
them on any other instrument than the New Edison. 
No other instrument can bring out the true musical 
quality of Edison Re-Creations. Furthermore, injury 
to the records is likely to result if you attempt to play 
them on an ordinary phonograph or talking machine. 
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"To Glacier, Yellowstone. Rocky 
Mountain Park and Colorado, 


take the Burlington of course’ 


66K 70U see, the Burlington carries 
you on through trains to all of 
this country. 


“Notice that every spot of interest lies 
directly on the Burlington lines—Glacier, 
Yellowstone and Rocky Mountain (Estes) 
Parks, and in addition, Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs (with Pike’s Peak and 
Garden of the Gods near-by).”’ 


To be carried over the entire route on 
through trains, to see every wonder spot 
on one trip over one railroad—think what 
it means! You never dreamed that the 
way to the three great parks was as 
simple and direct as that, did you? 


The Burlington is a prosperous railroad, 
a highly successful railroad, and its ser- 
vice and equipment are the kind you 
would expect from such an institution. 


Plan to see Cody Road— 
no extra cost 


Cody Road, the Eastern Gatcway to 
Yellowstone Park, is the most beautiful 
part of the whole Yellowstone trip. Such 


is the verdict of the more than 3500 tour- 
ists who saw it for the first time in 1916. 


Cody Road, never before accessible to 
the general public, was perfected and 
opened last year by special action of the 
U. S. Government. 


The trip is made in big, comfortable reg- 
ularly-scheduled automobiles over ninety 
miles of perfect government-built road. 
Over exquisite Sylvan Pass, down be- 
tween the towering granite walls of Sho- 
shone Canyon,and through the interesting 
‘‘Buffalo Bill country’’ beyond, you ride 
till you come to the Burlington trains at 
Cody, Wyoming. 


It costs you no more to see Cody Road— 
if you go to or return from Yellowstone 
Park by its eastern entrance over the 
Burlington. 


For the price of a round-trip ticket to 
Glacier Park alone you can buy a “‘circle 
ticket’’ to all three of the great parks— 
Glacier, Yellowstone (exit by way of the 
Cody Road), Rocky Mountain (Estes) and, 
in addition, Denver and Colorado Springs 
(with Garden of the Gods, Manitou ‘and 
Pike’s Peak near-by). 








CHICAGO 




















Let us help you plan 
your trip 


Call on the railroad ticket agent in your city or 
write to the nearest Burlington representative. 
See list below. These men have themselves 
made the trip, they have planned hundreds of 
such trips for others and you will find their 


advice invaluable in planning yours. If you 
cannot see them in person they will send you 
illustrated descriptive literature containing 
maps and complete information, and gladly 
make all arrangements for a perfect vacation 
tour. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., zrap. 23 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
H.R. Todd, General Southern Agent 
BOSTON, MASS., 264 Watkins toate. 
Alex Stocks, New England enewy Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 200 Ellicott Square 
. K. Mix, zy reeling Paseonaer Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL., 141 So. Clark S 
"IP. uhl, Gener al Agent, Passenger Dept. 
CINCINN:‘ ATI, OHIO, 307 Union Trust Bldg., 
ngstatdt, City Passenger Agent 
CLEVEL AND, OHIO, aia Hip podrome Bldg., 
rns, Traveling Passenger Agent 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 
701 17th St 


711 Sameter Blidg., 
DENVER, COL., 
Drury, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 


Mark Ford, General Agent 
Ss. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 7or Walnut § 
H. S. Jones, Scuthwestern Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, L A., St. Charles Hotel, 
M agruder, City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. , 1184 Broadway, 
W. J. Berger, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
OMAHA, NEB., Farnam and Sixteenth Sts 
Reynolds, City Passenger Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 836 Chestnut St. 
Wm. Austin, General Jgent. Passenger Dept. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


506 conmeed 5 
B. Byr Fronthed Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 305 North } Broadwa: ay, 
J. G. Delaplaine, City Passenger Agent 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Burlington Bldg., Chicago 








Grape-Nuts 
IS KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER FOR 
ITS WONDERFVL 
FLAVOR AND STURDY 
STRENGTH-BVILDING 

QVALITIES 


EVERY 
TABLE SHOULD 
HAVE ITS DAILY 
RATION OF 
Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


“THERE'S A. REASON” 
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